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PREFACE. 


THE  object  of  this  book  is  to  pave  the  way  to  a  more  extended  study 
of  the  works  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  the  compiler  has  no  desire  to 
claim  for  it  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
subject.  He  has  endeavoured  to  place  before  the  reader  such  passages 
from  Burke's  writings  and  speeches  as  appear  to  him  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  political  and  economic  principles  which  the  great  statesman 
taught.  Burke's  compositions — both  literary  and  oratorical— are,  how 
ever,  such  models  of  symmetrical  construction,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  detached  passages  without  destroying  the  effect  pro 
duced  by  the  harmonious  whole  ;  nevertheless,  the  compiler  hopes  that 
he  has  to  some  extent  achieved  his  purpose.  At  all  events,  the  present 
time  seems  to  him  a  fitting  one  for  making  the  attempt.  The  principles 
which  Burke  advocated,  and  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
emancipating  legislation  of  the  Liberal  party  during  two  generations, 
have  fallen  into  sad  discredit  and  oblivion.  We  want  a  Burke  to 
remind  us  that  the  truths  he  enunciated  were  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 
time  ;  and  since  the  present  generation  of  statesmen  appears  to  have 
discarded  his  precepts,  we  cannot  do  better  than  turn  for  inspiration  to 
the  words  of  the  Master  himself. 

The   year  1897  saw  the  centenary  of  Edmund   Burke's  death,  and 
the  compiler  of  this  book  offers  it  as  a  humble  tribute  to  his  memory. 
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3D  e&f  cation. 


DEAR  LORD  WEMYSS, 

To  you,  the  constant,  indomitable,  and  fearless  champion 
of  the  principles  which  Edmund  Burke  held  dear,  I  respect 
fully  dedicate  this  book. 

If  the  great  man  from  whose  works  I  have  ventured  (I 
trust  with  all  becoming  reverence)  to  glean  the  following 
words  of  wisdom  were  to  come  among  us  once  more,  he 
would  discover,  I  fear,  in  our  present  politics  but  little  to 
win  his  approval.  On  all  sides  he  would  find  evidences  of 
the  encroachments  made  by  the  State  on  personal  freedom 
and  proprietary  rights,  the  twin  pillars  upon  which,  as  he 
himself  showed,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  British  Constitution 
rests. 

It  would,  however,  doubtless  comfort  him  to  observe  that 
there  are  still  some  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Liberty — 
among  whom  you  are  honourably  distinguished — who  have 
refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  State  Socialism. 

Undeterred  by  the  blandishments  of  party  and  the  abuse 
of  faction,  you  have  held  fast  to  the  grand  principles  of  true 
Liberalism,  as  taught  by  a  long  succession  of  illustrious 
statesmen — of  whom  Edmund  Burke  was  one  of  the 
greatest — from  the  Revolution  of  1688  down  to  com 
paratively  recent  times. 


Vlll  DEDICATION. 

The  creed  of  these  men  was  summed   up  in  one  word — 

Liberty.     Their  policy  was  to  strike  off  the  shackles  which 

had    been     rivetted   upon    the  faculties  of  the   nation   in 

previous  ages,  so  as  to  give  the  widest  scope  to  the  energies 

of  every  individual  in  the  community.     Freedom — political? 

religious,  commercial,  and  industrial — was  the  alpha  and 

omega  of  their  ideal ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  wise 

and  beneficent  philosophy  our  ancestors,  in   the  words  of 

Burke,  "turned  a  savage  wilderness  into  a  glorious  empire." 

Those  who  believe  that  the  greatness  of  that  empire  can 

be  preserved  only  by  adherence  to  the  policy  which  created 

it,    look    to    you    with    gratitude     for    the    example    you 

have  shown  them  throughout   your    long    and    honoured 

career,  and  earnestly  hope  that  for  many  years  to  come  you 

may  be  spared  to  carry  on  the  good  work  with  which  your 

name  will  ever  be  inseparably  connected. 

I  remain,  Dear  Lord  Wemyss, 
Yours  very  truly, 

T.    DUNDAS    PlLLANS. 
London :  May,  1898. 
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THE  birthday  of  Burke  is  a  matter  of  almost  as  great 
uncertainty  .  ,  .1..  birthplace  of  Homer.  Mr.  Peter  Burke, 
in  his  "  Wisdom  and  Genius  of  Edmund  Burke,"  gives  it 
positively  as  the  ist  of  January,  1730,  and  in  this  he  is 
sustained  by  Prior  and  by  Croly.  MacKnight,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Edmund  Burke,"  considers  the 
i2th  of  January,  1729  (New  Style),  as  the  most  probable 
date— an  opinion  which  has  the  weighty  support  of  Mr.  John 
Morley.  All  authorities  agree,  however,  in  according  to 
Dublin  the  honour  of  being  the  great  statesman's  birthplace. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Burke,  an  attorney  of 
good  position  in  that  city.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Nagle,  seems  to  have  been  a  most  excellent  woman. 
She  watched  over  the  somewhat  delicate  childhood  of  her 
son  Edmund  with  constant  solicitude,  and  to  her  he  owed 
the  rudiments  of  his  education — a  training  which,  no  doubt, 
had  a  material  influence  for  good  upon  all  his  after-life. 

The  conditions  existing  in  the  political  and  social  world 
when  Burke  began  his  career  were  anything  but  conducive 
to  the  advancement  of  obscure  but  aspiring  genius.  In 
politics  the  great  families  who  had  effected  the  Revolution 
of  1688  guarded  the  higher  dignities  of  State  with  jealous 
vigilance  as  their  own  exclusive  perquisites  ;  while  in  art 
and  literature  success  depended  on  aristocratic  patronage, 
purchased  too  often  at  the  expense  of  the  recipients'  self- 
respect.  To  these  obstacles  were  added,  in  Burke's  case, 
the  prejudice  engendered  by  his  Irish  name,  and  the  per 
sistent  misstatement  which  dogged  him  through  life,  that 
he  was  a  "Jesuit";  a  slander,  indeed,  that  would  have 
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ruined  his  prospects  at  the  very  outset  but  for  his  own 
manly  straightforwardness  and  Lord  Rockingham's  noble 
confidence  in  his  integrity.  If  we  add  to  these  drawbacks 
a  delicate  constitution,  which  retarded  his  studies  and 
clogged  his  energies,  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  in 
some  degree  the  genius  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

After  having  passed  some  three  years  at  an  Irish  country 
school,  Burke  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1744  ; 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1748,  and  in  1750  arrived  in 
London  to  keep  his  terms  as  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  literature  had 
greater  attractions  for  him  than  law,  and,  accordingly,  turned 
his  attention  exclusively  to  the  former.  He  achieved  his 
first  conspicuous  success  as  an  author  by  his  "  Vindication 
of  Natural  Society,"  a  brilliant  jeu  d* esprit,  published  in 
1756,  in  which  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  imitated 
with  such  fidelity  as  to  deceive  even  the  elect.  This  was 
followed  shortly  afterwards  by  his  celebrated  essay,  "  A 
Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  which  established  his  reputation  as 
a  man  of  letters,  and  secured  for  him  the  friendship  and 
admiration  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  The 
labour  involved  in  the  production  of  this  treatise  so  affected 
his  health — never  very  robust — that  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
repose  at  Bath.  Here  he  met  his  future  wife,  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Jane  Mary  Nugent,  the  daughter  of  his  medical 
adviser,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  married.*  The  next 
few  years  Burke  devoted  to  literature,  commencing  about 
the  year  1758  the  publication  of  the  "  Annual  Register,"  to 
which  he  long  continued  to  be  the  principal  contributor. 

ENTRY  INTO  POLITICS. 
In  1761  came  a  turning  point  in  Burke's   career,   fraught 

*  The  union  proved  a  most  happy  one  in  every  respect,  and  the 
loving  sympathy  of  his  Wife  sustained  the  great  statesman  in  many  an 
hour  of  trial  and  disappointment. 
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with  great  consequences,  not  only  to  himself  and  his  country, 
but  to  mankind  at  large.  Through  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Charlemont,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  "  Single- 
Speech"  Hamilton,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  held 
this  post  for  two  years,  receiving  in  1763  a  pension  of  ^300 
per  annum.  Finding,  however,  that  this  involved  complete 
political  subjection,  he  renounced  it  with  that  manly 
independence  which  was  part  of  his  nature.  His  abilities 
and  industry,  however,  had  no  doubt  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  statesmen  with  whom  he  had  come  in 
contact  during  this  brief  official  experience,  and  it  is,  there 
fore,  not  surprising  that,  when  in  1765  the  Whigs — with 
whose  temperate  theories  of  government  Burke  was  in 
thorough  sympathy — came  into  office,  he  should  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  (the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham)  as  his  private  secretary,  and  elected,  through  the 
interest  of  Lord  Verney,  member  for  the  pocket  borough  of 
Wendover.  Burke  had  now  found  his  vocation,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  carrying  into  practice,  with 
unswerving  rectitude,  the  principles  upon  which  all  his 
theories  of  statesmanship  were  based. 

The  Rockingham  Administration  was  short  lived.  It 
came  into  office  in  July,  1765,  and  was  dismissed  in  July 
of  the  next  year.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  advance  of  the  times, 
and  pursued  an  enlightened  policy,  which,  had  it  been 
followed  out,  would  in  all  probability  have  preserved  the 
American  Colonies  to  tie  Empire,  and  hastened  by  two 
generations  the  great  system  of  freedom  under  which  we 
now  live.  It  is  indubitable  that,  although  occupying  a 
nominally  subordinate  position,  Burke's  master-mind  was 
the  soul  of  this  Ministry.  We  see  his  breadth  of  view  in  all 
its  policy,  and  he  himself  has  given  us  an  ep-tome  of  its 
deeds.  It  repealed  the  odious  Stamp  Act,  and  at  the  same 
time  secured  the  proper  dependence  of  the  Colonies.  It 
relieved  the  subject  from  the  tyrannical  jurisdiction  of  the 
excise.  It  secured  personal  freedom  by  the  resolution 
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against  "general  warrants."  It  insured  inviolability  of  domi 
cile  by  the  resolution  against  seizure  of  papers.  It  repealed 
the  oppressive  laws  in  restriction  of  Colonial  trade  ;  and  all 
its  efforts  were  directed  to  consolidating  the  throne  by 
enlarging  the  liberties  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  people. 
A  period  of  considerable  Parliamentary  confusion  ensued, 
in  which  John  Wilkes  figured  as  a  political  martyr, 
and  Junius  wielded  the  scourge  of  his  invective.  To  Burke, 
among  others,  was  attributed  the  authorship  of  the  famous 
letters  of  NominisUmbra  ;  but  his  explicit  denial  completely 
disposes  of  this  fable. 

AT  BEACONSFIELD. 

In  1768  Burke  took  up  his  residence  at  "  Gregories,"  an 
estate  near  Beaconsfield,  which  he  was  enabled  to  purchase 
mainly  through  the  generosity  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham.  His  life  in  this  beautiful  retreat  must  always  be  a 
subject  of  pleasurable  contemplation,  identified  as  it  is  with 
some  of  the  most  admirable  episodes  of  his  career. 

Burke  combined  a  singularly  loveable  nature  with  com 
manding  powers  of  intellect,  and  those  who  know  his  story 
mingle  love  for  the  mm  with  reverence  for  the  statesman. 
His  house  was  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
Here  he  brought  the  poet  Crabbe,  after  that  neglected  genius 
had  appealed  in  vain  to  every  other  man  of  "  light  and 
leading  "  of  the  day,  and  never  rested  until  he  had  obtained 
for  his  protege  an  assured  career.  Here,  too,  he  extended 
hospitality  and  sympathy  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  that 
Revolution  which  he  had  put  forth  his  mightiest  powers, 
first  to  oppose,  and  afterwards  to  denounce  as  hostile  to  the 
human  race.  With  "  Gregories  "  are  also  associated  those 
lighter  gifts  with  which  this  many-sided  genius  was  endowed; 
those  marvellous  powers  of  conversation  which  drew  from 
Dr.  Johnson  unstinted  praise;  that  "heart  affluence  in  dis 
cursive  talk"  which  he  commanded  in  common  with 
the  loftiest  flights  of  eloquence.  Here  flocked,  as  to  a 
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BURKE  AS  A  MINISTER. 

In  1780  his  connection  with  Bristol  came  to  an  end. 
His  enlightened  Liberalism  had  offended  his  selfish  and 
narrow-minded  constituents,  and  he  declined  a  contest, 
finding  success  to  be  hopeless.  The  electors  of  Malton 
were,  however,  only  too  delighted  to  welcome  back  their 
illustrious  representative,  and  for  that  borough  he  sat  during 
the  remainder  of  his  Parliamentary  career.  In  1782  Lord 
Rockingham  again  became  Prime  Minister,  and  it  was 
universally  expected  that  the  brilliant  genius  who  had 
conferred  such  benefits  upon  his  party  would  be  selected 
for  high  office.  Whig  exclusiveness,  however,  asserted 
itself ;  and,  while  prominent  posts  were  distributed  among 
comparative  mediocrities,  Burke  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  that  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  The  emoluments 
attached  to  the  office  were  very  large,  and  were  derived  from 
all  sorts  of  indefensible  sources.  Burke,  however,  was  not 
one  of  those  "  Opposition  reformers  "  who  have  been  so 
plentiful  at  all  periods  of  our  history,  and  who,  "'settling 
upon  places,"  suddenly  grow  dumb.  He  was  no  sooner 
installed  in  his  new  office  than  he  once  more  introduced 
his  "  Economical  Reform  "  Bill,  and  ruthlessly  cut  down 
the  perquisites  of  his  own  office.  Unfortunately  for  the 
country,  Lord  Rockingham's  sudden  death  brought  his 
second  Ministry  to  an  untimely  end,  and  Burke,  declining 
to  serve  under  his  successor,  Lord  Shelbourne,  was  once 
more  relegated  to  the  Opposition  benches.  This  exile  only 
lasted  a  brief  time,  however,  for,  on  the  Coalition  Ministry 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox  being 
formed,  Burke  resumed  his  old  appointment. 

INDIA. 

While  Paymaster  for  the  second  time,  Burke's  attention 
became  rivetted  upon  Indian  affairs.  The  misgovernment 
of  that  dependency  under  John  Company  had  long  been  a 
cause  of  complaint ;  and,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  Fox  brought 
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in    his   East    India    Bill,    which    Burke   supported    in    an 
eloquent   and    convincing  speech.       The    Bill   passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  the  Coalition 
Ministry  went  out,  to  be  succeeded  by  one  presided  over  by 
William    Pitt.     During    this    period   Burke    (in    1783)   was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University  ;  but  his  whole 
mind  was  now  centred  on  the  oppression  of  the  peoples  of 
Hindostan,  and  he  consecrated  his  life  to  putting  an  end  to 
it.     His   speech   on  the   Nabob   of  Arcot's  debts,  and  the 
orations    delivered     by   him    during    the    impeachment    of 
Warren   Hastings,  are  monuments  of  profound  knowledge, 
deep    research,  and    brilliant    oratory;    and   although   the 
accused  Governor-General  was  ultimately  acquitted  and,  so 
far,  Burke's   efforts  resulted  in  failure,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  secured  the  destruction  of  a  vicious  system  of 
government  in  India,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  our  power 
there  in  equity  and  justice. 

FRANCE. 

While  Burke  was  waging  heroic  warfare  against  oppression 
and  injustice  in  India,  a  political  storm  of  unparalleled 
violence  burst  over  Europe.  As  early  as  1773  he  had 
detected  signs  of  the  approaching  tempest.  During  a  visit 
he  had  paid  to  France  in  that  year  he  observed,  with  deep 
disgust,  the  irreligion  and  licentiousness  which  prevailed  in 
the  French  capital,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  forebodings 
as  to  their  consequences.  About  three  weeks  after  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont,  dated  August 
9th,  1789,  he  expresses  his  misgivings  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  lawless  proceedings  which  had  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
of  superficial  observers,  and  remarks  that,  if  they  are  due  to 
character  rather  than  to  accident,  then  the  French  people 
"  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  must  have  a  strong  hand,  like 
that  of  their  former  masters,  to  coerce  them."  The  situa 
tion  was  the  most  trying  and  difficult  that  Burke  ever  had  to 
face.  His  conduct  had,  so  far,  been  that  of  a  consistent 
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friend  of  liberty.  It  was  simple  enough,  however,  to 
oppose  the  tyranny  of  Kings  and  Governors  ;  but  here  was 
a  movement  presenting  itself  as  one  in  favour  of  that 
principle  in  defence  of  which  Burke  had  spent  his  utmost 
energies;  appealing  to  the  best  instincts  of  humanity  on 
behalf  of  a  long-oppressed  people  ;  with  the  specious  words, 
"  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  as  its  battle-cry.  No 
wonder  that  so  many  were  deceived,  and  that  even  those  who 
were  afterwards  disillusioned  by  the  excesses  of  the  Terror 
began  by  applauding  what  appeared  to  be  the  regeneration 
of  France.  But  the  "red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine"  had  no 
attractions  for  Burke.  True,  he  was  a  devotee  of  liberty 
throughout  his  whole  career  j  but  the  freedom  he  worshipped 
was  of  a  very  different  kind.  In  the  year  1774  he  had 
described  it  to  the  electors  of  Bristol  in  the  following  words  : 
"  The  liberty,  the  only  liberty  I  mean,  is  a  liberty  connected 
with  order  and  virtue,  and  which  cannot  exist  at  all  without 
them."  There  was  nothing  of  this  "  sober-suited  freedom" 
in  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the  Paris  mob  ;  and  Burke 
saw,  with  the  unerring  glance  of  genius,  that  the  uprooting 
of  the  whole  political,  religious,  and  social  order  in  France, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  pure  and  unbridled  democracy, 
would  be  even  more  destructive  of  liberty  than  the  unfettered 
power  of  a  single  despot.  The  world  was  not  long  left  in 
doubt  as  to  his  attitude  on  the  question.  In  spite  of  the 
misrepresentation  and  obloquy  which  he  knew  awaited  him  • 
the  charges  of  inconsistency  and  desertion  of  principle,  the 
rupture  of  party  ties  and  personal  friendships  which  were 
involved  in  his  course,  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
repudiating  in  Parliament  all  sympathy  with  Fox's  views 
on  the  Revolution  ;  and  in  November,  1790,  published  the 
most  famous  of  all  his  political  writings,  the  "  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution  in  France."  Its  appearance  caused  a 
profound  sensation.  Its  sale,  for  those  days,  was  enormous, 
30,000  copies  being  disposed  of  within  a  few  months.  It  was 
translated  into  French,  and  circulated  broadcast  throughout 
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Europe.  Kings  vied  with  each  other  in  their  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  the  author  of  this  masterly  vindication  of  the 
established  order;  and  George  III.,  evincing  a  sudden  and 
unaccustomed  interest  in  literature,  observed,  with  emphasis, 
that  every  gentleman  should  read  Mr.  Burke's  book. 
Henceforward  Burke's  life  was  spent  in  preaching  a  holy 
war  against  the  usurpation  wKich,  enthroned  in  Paris,  was 
menacing  every  State  in  Europe.  He  was  the  Peter  the 
Hermit  of  the  new  crusade  against  the  regicide  Republic, 
and  his  subsequent  writings,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
devoted  to  this  end. 

CLOSING  YEARS. 

The  rage  of  the  extreme  Whigs  at  what  they  most  un 
justly  termed  Burke's  treason  was  boundless,  and  they 
clamoured  for  his  resignation  of  his  seat  for  Malton.  The 
old  lion  was,  however,  still  a  dangerous  subject  to  tackle, 
and  he  replied  to  his  assailants  with  all  his  wonted  vigour. 
His  "Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,"  and  his 
famous  letter  in  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  gave  ample 
proof  that  his  right  hand  had  by  no  means  lost  its  cunning. 
But  the  stress  and  storm  of  thirty  years  of  constant  political 
warfare,  although  powerless  to  dim  the  lustre  of  his 
marvellous  intellect,  had  made  serious  inroads  on  the 
feeble  frame  in  which  that  priceless  jewel  was  enclosed,  and 
after  the  dissolution  of  1794  he  did  not  seek  re-election. 

A  terrible  misfortune  now  darkened  Burke's  existence, 
and  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  his  few  remaining  years.  The 
happiness  of  his  married  life  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
and  this  union  had  been  blessed  with  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  and  the  survivor  centred  in  himself  all  the 
devoted  love  of  both  his  parents.  The  death  of  this  beloved 
son  in  May,  1794,  was  therefore  a  dreadful  blow  to  his 
father  and  mother.  Burke's  grief  is  described  as  simply 
appalling.  His  warm  and  loving  nature,  so  often  stirred  by 
the  wrongs  and  woes  of  others,  was  now  stricken  with  a  sorrow 
such  as  only  a  master-mind  can  feel,  and  he  never  recovered 
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from  the  shock.  It  had  been  intended  to  offer  him  a 
peerage ;  but,  as  this  bereavement  had  robbed  such  a 
distinction  of  all  value  in  his  eyes,  the  idea  was  abandoned. 

Burke  lived  for  three  years  after  this  sad  event.  His 
writings  during  this  period  show  no  signs  of  mental  decay ; 
and,  although  no  longer  in  Parliament,  he  was  still  the  most 
influential  statesman  in  the  kingdom,  the  road  between 
London  and  Beaconsfield  being  constantly  traversed  by 
Ministerial  messengers  seeking  his  advice  on  State  affairs. 
But  he  was  a  broken-hearted  man,  and  his  health  was  rapidly 
giving  way.  He  vainly  sought  relief  from  a  visit  to  Bath, 
and  then  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  Beaconsfield,  where 
on  July  9th,  1797,  he  breathed  his  last. 

In  our  fortunate  country  party  contentions  are  hushed 
in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb ;  and  when  Fox,  who  had  been 
the  bitter  opponent  of  the  deceased  statesman  ever  since 
their  rupture  in  1790,  moved  in  Parliament  that  he  should 
be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  proposition  met  with 
general  approval.  The  terms  of  Burke's  will  were  found, 
however,  to  preclude  the  carrying  out  of  this  arrange 
ment,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Beaconsfield  ChurchjpBfc. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  "  God's  acre  "  of  a  retired  village 
been  thronged  with  such  a  concourse  of  distinguished 
men  as  assembled  on  that  occasion  to  do  honour  to  the 
illustrious  dead.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Dukes  of 
Portland  and  Devonshire,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the 
Earl  of  Inchiquin,  Sir  G.  Elliott,  and  Mr.  Windham.  The 
mourners  included  all  those  in  every  land  who  reverenced 
consummate  genius  applied  to  noble  ends,  and  who  felt 
that  by  the  death  of  Edmund  Burke  humanity  had  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss. 


FORGOTTEN  TRUTHS. 


I.— PRELIMINARY. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  INTERFERENCE.* 

IT  is  one  of  the  finest  problems  of  legislation,  and  what 
has  often  engaged  my  thoughts  while  I  followed  that 
profession  :  What  the  State  ought  to  take  upon  itself  to 
direct  by  the  public  wisdom,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave, 
with  as  little  interference  as  possible,  to  individual  direction. 
Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject  that 
will  not  admit  of  exceptions,  many  permanent,  some 
occasional.  But  the  clearest  line  of  distinction  which 
I  could  draw,  while  I  had  my  chalk  to  draw  any  line,  was 
this  :  That  the  State  ought  to  confine  itself  to. what  regards 
the  State,  or  the  creatures  of  the  State — namely,  the  exterior 
establishment  of  its  religion  ;  its  magistracy,  its  revenue,  its 
military  force  by  sea  and  land,  the  corporations  that  owe 
their  existence  to  its  fiat — in  a  word,  to  everything  that  is 
truly  and  properly  public,  to  the  public  peace,  to  the  public 
safety,  to  the  public  order,  to  the  public  prosperity.  In  its 
preventive  police  it  ought  to  be  sparing  of  its  efforts,  and 
to  employ  means  rather  few,  infrequent,  and  strong,  than 
many  and  frequent ;  and,  of  course  (as  they  multiply  their 
puny  political  race  and  dwindle),  small  and  feeble.  States 
men  who  know  themselves  will,  with  the  dignity  which 
belongs  to  wisdom,  proceed  only  in  this,  the  superior  orb 
and  first  mover  of  their  duty,  steadily,  vigilantly,  severely, 
courageously  ;  whatever  remains  will,  in  a  manner,  provide 
for  itself.  But  as  they  descend  from  the  State  to  a  province, 
from  a  province  to  a  parish,  and  from  a  parish  to  a  private 
house,  they  go  on  accelerated  to  their  fall.  They  cannot  do 

*   From  "  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity,"  November,  1795. 
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the  lower  duty  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  try  it,  they  will 
certainly  fail  in  the  higher.  They  ought  to  know  the 
different  departments  of  things  ;  what  belongs  to  laws,  and 
what  manners  alone  can  regulate.  To  these  great 
politicians  may  give  a  leaning,  but  they  cannot  give  a  law. 
Our  Legislature  has  fallen  into  this  fault  as  well  as  other 
Governments  :  all  have  fallen  into  it  more  or  less.  I  can 
never  quote  France  without  a  foreboding  sigh.  My  dear 
departed  friend,  whose  loss  is  even  greater  to  the  public 
than  to  me,  had  often  remarked  that  the  leading  vice  of  the 
French  Monarchy  (which  he  had  well  studied)  was  in  good 
intention  ill-directed  and  a  restless  desire  of  governing  too 
much.  The  hand  of  authority  was  seen  in  everything  and 
in  every  place.  All,  therefore,  that  happened  amiss  in  the 
course  even  of  domestic  affairs  was  attributed  to  the 
Government;  and,  as  it  always  happens  in  this  kind  of 
officious  universal  interference,  what  began  in  odious  power 
•  ended  always,  I  may  say  without  exception,  in  contemptible 
imbecility. 


II.— BURKE'S  ECONOMIC  VIEWS. 

The  Rich — Freedom  of  Trade  and  of  Contract — Labour  and 
the  "Living  Wage" — State  Granaries. 


THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  THE  RICH  TO  THE 
COMMUNITY.* 

To  provide  for  us  in  our  necessities  is  not  in  the  power  of 
Government.  It  would  be  a  vain  presumption  in  statesmen 
to  think  they  can  do  it.  The  people  maintain  them,  and- 
not  they  the  people.  It  is  in  the  power  of  Government  to 
prevent  much  evil  ;  it  can  do  very  little  positive  good  in  ' 
this,  or  perhaps  in  anything  else.  It  is  not  only  so  of  the 
State  and  statesmen,  but  of  all  the  classes  and  descriptions 
of  the  rich  —  they  are  the  pensioners  of  the  poor,  and  are 
maintained  by  their  superfluity.  They  are  under  an 
absolute,  hereditary,  and  indefeasible  dependence  on  those 
\  who  labour,  and  are  miscalled  the  poor.  ^The_J 
argj3nly  poor  because  they  are  numerous. 


in  their  nature  imply  poverty.  In  a  fair  distribution  among 
a  vast  multitude,  none  can  have  much.  That  class  of 
dependent  pensioners  called  the  rich  is  so  extremely  small 
that  if  all  their  throats  were  cut,  and  a  distribution  made  of 
all  they  consume  in  a  year,  it  would  not  give  a  bit  of  bread 
and  cheese  for  one  night's  supper  to  those  who  labour,  and 
who  in  reality  feed  both  the  pensioners  and  themselves. 
But  the  throats  of  the  rich  ought  not  to  be  cut,  nor  their 
magazines  plundered,  because  in  their  persons  they  are 
trustees  for  those  who  labour,  and  their  hoards  are  the 
banking-houses  of  these  latter.  Whether  they  mean  it  or 
not,  they  do,  in  effect,  execute  their  trust  —  some  with  more, 

*   "  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity." 
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some  with  less  fidelity  and  judgment.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
duty  is  performed,  and  everything  returns,  deducting  some 
very  trifling  commission  and  discount,  to  the  place  from 
whence  it  arose.  When  the  poor  rise  to  destroy  the  rich, 
they  act  as  wisely  for  their  own  purposes  as  when  they 
burn  mills  and  throw  corn  into  the  river  to  make  bread 
cheap. 

THE   MISCHIEF  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  INTERFERENCE  WITH 

TRADE,  AND  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  ABSOLUTE 

FREEDOM  OF  CONTRACT.* 

There  is  an  implied  contract,  much  stronger  than  any 
instrument  or  article  of  agreement  between  the  labourer  in 
any  occupation  and  his  employer,  that  the  labour,  so  far 
as  that  labour  is  concerned,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  to  the 
employer  a  profit  on  his  capital,  and  a  compensation  for  his 
risk — in  a  word,  that  the  labour  shall  produce  an  advantage 
equal  to  the  payment.  Whatever  is  above  that  is  a  direct 
tax,  and  if  the  amount  of  that  tax  be  left  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  another,  it  is  an  arbitrary  tax.  If  I  understand 
it  rightly,  the  tax  proposed  in  the  farming  interest  of  this 
kingdom  is  to  be  levied  at  what  is  called  the  discretion  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  questions  arising  in  this  scheme 
of  arbitrary  taxation  are  these  :  Whether  it  is  better  to  leave 
all  dealing,  in  which  there  is  no  force  or  fraud,  collusion  or 
combination,  entirely  to  the  persons  mutually  concerned  in 
the  matter  contracted  for ;  or  to  put  the  contract  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  interest  in 
it,  and  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  solving 
this  question,  for  what  man  of  any  degree  of  reflection  can 
think  that  a  want  of  interest  in  any  subject,  closely 
connected  with  a  want  of  skill  in  it,  qualifies  a  person  to 
intermeddle  in  the  least  affair.  The  vulgar  error  on  this 
subject  arises  from  a  total  confusion  in  the  very  idea  of 
things  widely  different  in  themselves — those  of  convention, 
and  those  of  judicature.  When  a  contract  is  making,  it  is  a 
matter  of  discretion  and  of  interest  between  the  parties.  In 
that  intercourse,  and  in  what  is  to  arise  from  it,  the  parties 

*   "  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity," 
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are  the  masters.  If  they  are  not  completely  so,  they  are* 
not  free,  and  therefore  their  contracts  are  void.  But  this 
freedom  has  no  further  extent  when  the  contract  is  made. 
Then  their  discretionary  powers  expire,  and  a  new  order  of 
things  takes  its  origin.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  and  on  a 
difference  between  the  parties,  the  office  of  the  judge 
commences.  He  cannot  dictate  the  contract.  It  is  his 
business  to  see  that  it  is  enforced,  provided  that  it  is  not 
contrary  to  pre-existing  laws,  or  obtained  by  force  or  fraud. 
If  he  is  in  any  way  a  maker  or  regulator  of  the  contract,  he 
is  disqualified  from  being  a  judge. 

LABOUR  A  COMMODITY,  AND  THEREFORE  SUBJECT  TO  THE 
LAW  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND.     THE  "LIVING  WAGE."* 

Labour  is,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  a  commodity, 
and,  as  such,  an  article  of  trade.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
subject  to  all  the  laws  and  principles  of  trade,  and  not  to 
regulations  foreign  to  them,  and  that  may  be  totally  incon 
sistent  with  those  principles  and  those  laws.  When  any 
commodity  is  carried  to  market,  it  is  not  the  necessity  of 
the  vendor,  but  the  necessity  of  the  purchaser,  that  raises 
the  price.  The  extreme  want  of  the  seller  has  rather  (by 
the  nature  of  things  with  which  we  shall  in  vain  contend) 
the  direct  contrary  operation.  If  the  goods  at  market  are 
beyond  the  demand,  they  fall  in  their  value ;  if  below  it, 
they  rise.  The  impossibility  of  the  subsistence  of  a  man 
who  carries  his  labour  to  a  market  is  totally  beside  the 
question  in  his  way  of  viewing  it.  The  only  question  is, 
What  is  it  worth  to  the  buyer  ?  But  if  authority  comes  in 
and  forces  the  buyer  to  a  price,  what  is  this  in  the  case 
(say)  of  a  farmer  who  buys  the  labour  of  ten  or  twelve 
labouring  men  and  three  or  four  handicrafts — what  is  it 
but  to  make  an  arbitrary  division  of  his  property  among  • 
them  ?f  The  whole  of  his  gains,  I  say  it  with  the  most 
certain  conviction,  never  do  amount  anything  like  in 
value  to  what  he  pays  to  his  labourers  and  artificers  ;  so  that 
a  very  small  advance  upon  what  one  man  pays  to  many 

*  "  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity." 

t  The  same  argument  applies,  of  course,  to  compulsory  reduction 
of  hours  of  labour  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  all  trades,  as  well  as 
agriculture. 
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may  absorb  the  whole  of  what  he  possesses,  and  amount 
to  an  actual  partition  of  all  his  substance  among  them.  A 
perfect  equality  will  indeed  be  produced— that  is  to  say, 
equal  want,  equal  wretchedness,  equal  beggary,  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  partitioners,  a  woeful,  helpless,  and  desperate 
disappointment.  Such  is  the  event  of  all  compulsory 
equalizations.  They  pull  down  what  is  above ;  they  never 
raise  what  is  below ;  and  they  depress  high  and  low 
together  beneath  the  level  of  what  was  originally  the 
lowest. 

If  a  commodity  is  raised  by  authority  above  what  it 
will  yield  with  a  profit  to  the  buyer,  that  commodity  will 
be  less  dealt  in.  If  a  second  blundering  interposition 
be  used  to  correct  the  blunder  of  the  first,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  force  the  purchase  of  the  commodity  (of  labour, 
for  instance),  the  one  of  these  two  things  must  happen — 
either  that  the  forced  buyer  is  ruined,  or  the  price  of  the 
product  of  the  labour,  in  that  proportion,  is  raised.  Then 
the  wheel  turns  round,  and  the  evil  complained  of  falls  with 
aggravated  weight  on  the  complainant.* 

Laws  prescribing,  or  magistrates  exercising,  a  very  stiff 
and  often  inapplicable  rule,  or  a  blind  and  rash  discretion, 
never  can  provide  the  just  proportions  between  earning  and 
salary  on  the  one  hand,  and  nutriment  on  the  other ; 
whereas  interest,  habit,  and  the  tacit  convention,  that  arise 
from  a  thousand  nameless  circumstances,  produce  a  tact 
that  regulates  without  difficulty  what  laws  and  magistrates 
cannot  regulate  at  all.  The  balance  between  consumption 
and  production  makes  price.  The  market  settles,  and 
alone  can  settle,  that  price.  Market  is  the  meeting  and 
conference  of  the  consumer  wc\&  producer,  when  they  mutually 
discover  each  other's  wants.  Nobody,  I  believe,  has 
observed,  with  any  reflection,  what  market  is,  without  being 
astonished  at  the  truth,  the  correctness,  the  celerity,  the 
general  equity,  with  which  the  balance  of  wants  is  settled. 
They  who  wish  the  destruction  of  that  balance,  and  would 
fain,  by  arbitrary  regulation,  decree  that  defective  production 
should  not  be  compensated  by  increased  price,  directly  lay 
their  axe  to  the  root  of  production  itself. 

*  This  reasoning  is  obviously  applicable  to  all  industries. 
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STATE  SOCIALISM.     GOVERNMENT  GRANARIES* — THEIR 
MISCHIEVOUS  EFFECTS.! 

A  report  has  gone  abroad  that  intentions  are  entertained 
of  erecting  public  granaries.  I  learn  that  such  a  measure 
has  been  proposed,  and  is  under  deliberation — that  is,  for 
Government  to  set  up  a  granary  in  every  market  town, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  dealer, 
and  to  subject  the  farmer  to  the  consumer  by  securing  corn 
to  the  latter  at  a  certain  or  steady  price.  If  such  a 
scheme  be  adopted,  I  should  not  like  to  answer  for  the 
safety  of  the  granary,  of  the  agents,  or  of  the  town  itself  in 
which  the  granary  was  erected — the  first  storm  of  popular 
frenzy  would  fall  upon  that  granary. 

So  far  in  a  political  light. 

In  an  economical  light,  I  must  observe  that  the  con 
struction  of  such  granaries  throughout  the  kingdom  would 
be  an  expense  beyond  all  calculation.  The  keeping  them 
up  would  be  at  a  great  charge.  The  management  and 
attendance  would  require  an  army  of  agents,  storekeepers, 
clerks,  and  servants.  The  capital  to  be  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  grain  would  be  enormous.  The  waste,  decay, 
and  corruption  would  be  a  dreadful  drawback  on  the  whole 
dealing;  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  at  having 
decayed,  tainted,  or  corrupted  corn  sold  to  them,  as  must 
be  the  case,  would  be  serious.  This  climate  (whatever 
others  may  be)  is  not  favourable  to  granaries,  where  wheat 
is  to  be  kept  for  any  time.  The  best,  and  indeed  the  only 
good,  granary  is  the  rickyard  of  the  farmer,  where  the  corn 
is  preserved  in  its  own  straw,  sweet,  clean,  wholesome,  free 
from  vermin  and  from  insects,  and,  comparatively,  at  a  trifle 
of  expense.  This,  and  the  barn,  enjoying  many  of  the 
same  advantages,  have  been  the  sole  granaries  of  England 
from  the  foundation  of  its  agriculture  to  this  day.  All  this 
is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  undertaker,  and  at  his  sole 
risk.  He  contributes  to  Government,  he  receives  nothing 
from  it  but  protection ;  and  to  this  he  has  a  claim.  The 
moment  that  Government  appears  at  market,  all  the 

*  The  proposal  to  establish  these  has  again  been  put  forward 
recently  in  connection  with  national  defence.  Burke's  argument  is 
applicable  to  all  Government-dabbling  in  trade. 

t  "  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity." 
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principles  of  market  will  be  subverted.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  farmer  will  suffer  by  it  as  long  as  there  is 
a  tolerable  market  of  competition ;  but  I  am  sure  that, 
in  the  first  place,  the  trading  Government  will  speedily 
become  a  bankrupt,  and  the  consumer,  in  the  end,  will 
suffer.  If  Government  makes  all  its  purchases  at  once, 
it  will  instantly  raise  the  market  upon  itself.  If  it  makes 
them  by  degrees,  it  must  follow  the  course  of  the  market. 
If  it  follows  the  course  of  the  market,  it  will  produce  no 
effect,  and  the  consumer  may  as  well  buy  as  he  wants  ; 
therefore  all  the  expense  is  incurred  gratis.  But  if  the 
object  of  this  scheme  should  be,  what  I  suspect  it  is,  to 
destroy  the  dealer,  commonly  called  the  middle  man,  and, 
by  incurring  a  voluntary  loss,  to  carry  the  bakers  to  deal 
with  Government,  I  am  to  tell  them  that  tfiey  must  set  up 
another  trade,  that  of  a  miller  or  a  mealman,  attended  with 
a  new  train  of  expenses  and  risks.  If  in  both  these  trades 
they  should  succeed,  so  as  to  exclude  those  who  trade  on 
natural  and  private  capitals,  then  they  will  have  a  monopoly 
in  their  hands,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  a  monopoly 
of  capital,  will,  in  reality,  be  a  monopoly  of  authority,  and 
will  ruin  whatever  it  touches. 


III.— BURKE'S  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Hereditary  Principle — The   "Rights  of  Man"— Demo 
cracy  and  Aristocracy. 

BURKE'S  attitude  towards  the  French  Revolution  is  a 
matter  of  history.  The  wild  excesses  of  that  tremendous 
upheaval  were  as  repugnant  to  his  deep-rooted  love  of 
orderly  freedom  and  impartial  justice  as  were  the  acts 
of  oppression  perpetrated  upon  the  American  colonists,  or 
the  iniquities  of  Warren  Hastings  in  India.  His  celebrated 
"  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France "  commences 
with  a  masterly  reply  to  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price,  a 
Dissenting  minister  of  the  period,  in  which  it  was  maintained 
that,  by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  English  people  had 
acquired  a  right  (i)  to  choose  their  own  governors;  (2)  to 
cashier  them  for  misconduct  ;  and  (3)  to  frame  a  govern 
ment  for  themselves  ;  and  concludes  with  a  crushing 
indictment  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  eloquence, 
invective,  sarcasm,  and  closely-knit  argument  combine  to 
form  one  of  the  most  brilliant  contributions  to  English 
literature.  In  the  first  part  of  the  work  he  traces  the 
evolution  of  the  English  Constitution,  showing  its  steady 
and  consistent  growth,  and  its  foundation,  not  on  abstract 
theories  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  but  on  the  privileges 
which  have  been  acquired  by  successive  generations  of 
Englishmen,  and  which  are  as  much  a  matter  of  inheritance 
as  the  Crown  itself. 

The  following  extracts  give  the  pith  of  this  argument : — 
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THE    STABILITY    OF    THE    ENGLISH    CONSTITUTION    DUE 
TO  THE  HEREDITARY  PRINCIPLE  IN  ALL  ITS  PARTS.* 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  we  acquired  a  right  by 
the  Revolution  to  elect  our  kings  that,  if  we  had  possessed 
it  before,  the  English  nation  did  at  that  time  most  solemnly 
renounce  and  abolish  it  for  themselves  and  for  all  their 
posterity  for  ever.  It  is  true  that  the  nation  was  at  that 
time  free  to  take  what  course  it  pleased  for  filling  the 
throne,  but  only  free  to  do  so  on  the  same  grounds  on 
which  they  might  have  wholly  abolished  their  monarchy  and 
every  other  part  of  their  Constitution.  It  is  indeed  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  give  limits  to  the  mere  abstract 
competence  of  the  supreme  power,  such  as  was  exercised 
by  Parliament  at  that  time  ;  but  the  limits  of  a  moral  com 
petence  are  perfectly  intelligible.  The  House  of  Lords, 
for  instance,  is  not  morally  competent  to  dissolve  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  no,  nor  even  to  dissolve  itself,  nor 
to  abdicate,  if  it  would,  its  position  in  the  legislature  of 
the  kingdom.!  Though  a  king  may  abdicate  for  his  own 
person,  he  cannot  abdicate  for  the  monarchy.  By  as  strong, 
or  by  a  stronger  reason,  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
renounce  its  share  of  authority.  The  constituent  parts 
of  a  State  are  obliged  to  hold  their  public  faith  with  each 
other,  and  with  all  those  who  derive  any  serious  interest 
under  their  engagement,  as  much  as  the  whole  State  is 
bound  to  keep  its  faith  with  separate  communities,  other 
wise  competence  and  power  would  soon  be  confounded, 
and  no  law  be  left  but  the  will  of  a  prevailing  force. 
On  this  principle  the  succession  of  the  Crown  has  always 
been  what  it  now  is — an  hereditary  succession  by  law.  No 
experience  has  taught  us  that  in  any  other  course  or  method 
than  that  of  an  hereditary  Crown  our  liberties  can  be 
regularly  perpetuated  and  preserved  sacred  as  our  hereditary 
rights.  The  Revolution  was  made  to  preserve  our  ancient 
laws  and  liberties,  and  that  ancient  Constitution  which 
is  our  only  security  for  law  and  liberty.  We  wished  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  do  now  wish,  to  derive 

*   "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France." 

f  This  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  current  claptrap  about  "ending 
or  mending  "  the  House  of  Lords. 
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all  we  possess  as  an  inheritance  from  our  forefathers. 
All  the  reformations  we  have  hitherto  made  have  proceeded 
upon  the  principle  of  reference  to  antiquity  ;  and  I  hope 
that  all  those  which  possibly  may  be  made  hereafter  will 
be  carefully  formed  upon  analogical  precedent,  authority, 
and  example.  From  Magna  Charta  to  the  Declaration 
of  Right  it  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  our  Constitution 
to  claim  and  assert  our  liberties  as  an  entailed  inheritance 
derived  by  us  from  our  forefathers,  and  to  be  transmitted  to 
our  posterity  as  an  estate  specially  belonging  to  the  people 
of  this  kingdom,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  any 
other  more  general  or  prior  right.  By  this  means  our 
Constitution  preserves  an  unity  in  so  great  a  diversity 
of  its  parts.  We  have  an  inheritable  Crown,  an  inherit 
able  Peerage  ;  and  a  House  of  Commons,  and  a  people 
inheriting  privileges,  franchises,  and  liberties,  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors.  This  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
result  of  profound  reflection  ;  or,  rather,  the  happy  effect 
of  following  nature,  which  is  wisdom  without  reflection, 
and  above  it.  The  people  of  England  well  know  that 
the  idea  of  inheritance  furnishes  a  sure  principle  of 
conservation  and  transmission  without  at  all  excluding  a 
principle  of  improvement.  It  leaves  acquisition  free  ;  but 
it  secures  what  it  acquires.  Whatever  advantages  are 
obtained  by  a  State  proceeding  on  these  maxims  are 
locked  fast  as  in  a  sort  of  family  settlement,  grasped  as 
in  a  kind  of  mortmain  for  ever.  By  a  Constitutional 
policy,  working  after  the  pattern  of  nature,  we  receive,  we 
hold,  we  transmit  our  Government  and  our  privileges  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  we  enjoy  and  transmit  our  property 
and  our  lives.  The  institutions  of  policy,  the  goods  of 
fortune,  the  gifts  of  Providence,  are  handed  down  to  us,  and 
from  us,  in  the  same  course  and  order.  Our  political  system 
is  placed  in  a  just  correspondence  and  symmetry  with  the 
order  of  the  world,  and  with  the  mode  of  existence  decreed 
to  a  permanent  body,  composed  of  transitory  parts  ;  wherein, 
by  the  disposition  of  a  stupendous  wisdom,  moulding 
together  the  great  mysterious  incorporation  of  the  human 
race,  the  whole,  at  one  time,  is  never  old,  or  middle-aged, 
or  young ;  but  in  a  condition  of  unchangeable  constancy, 
moves  on  through  the  varied  tenour  of  perpetual  decay, 
fall,  renovation,  and  progression.  Thus,  by  preserving  the 
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method  of  nature  in  the  conduct  of  the  State,  in  what  we 
improve  we  are  never  wholly  new ;  in  what  we  retain  we 
are  never  wholly  obsolete.  By  adhering  in  this  manner 
and  those  principles  to  our  forefathers,  we  are  guided,  not 
by  the  superstition  of  antiquarians,  but  by  the  spirit  of 
philosophic  analogy.  In  this  choice  of  inheritance  we  have 
given  to  our  frame  of  polity  the  image  of  a  relation  in  blood  ; 
binding  up  the  Constitution  of  our  country  with  our  dearest 
domestic  ties  ;  adopting  our  fundamental  laws  into  the 
bosom  of  our  family  affections  ;  keeping  inseparable,  and 
cherishing  with  the  warmth  of  all  their  combined  and 
mutually  reflected  charities,  our  State,  our  hearths,  our 
sepulchres,  and  our  altars.  Through  the  same  plan  of 
conformity  to  Nature  in  our  artificial  institutions,  and  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  her  unerring  and  powerful  instincts  to 
fortify  the  fallible  and  feeble  contrivances  of  our  reason, 
we  have  derived  several  other,  and  those  no  small,  benefits, 
from  considering  our  liberties  in  the  light  of  an  inheritance. 
Always  acting  as  if  in  the  presence  of  canonized  fore 
fathers,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  leading  in  itself  to  misrule 
and  excess,  is  tempered  with  an  awful  gravity.  This  idea 
of  a  liberal  descent  inspires  us  with  a  sense  of  habitual 
native  dignity,  which  prevents  that  upstart  insolence  almost 
inevitably  adhering  to  and  disgracing  those  who  are  the 
first  acquirers  of  any  distinction.*  By  this  means  our 
liberty  becomes  a  noble  freedom.  It  carries  an  imposing 
and  majestic  aspect.  It  has  a  pedigree  and  illustrating 
ancestors.  It  has  its  bearings,  and  its  ensigns  armorial.  It 
has  its  gallery  of  portraits ;  its  monumental  inscriptions  ; 
its  records,  evidences,  and  titles.  We  procure  reverence  to 
our  civil  institutions,  on  the  principle  upon  which  nature 
teaches  us  to  revere  individual  men,  on  account  of  their 
age,  and  on  account  of  those  from  whom  they  are 
descended. 

"THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN" — TRUE  AND  FALSE.! 

The  Chancellor  of  France,  at  the  opening  of  the  States, 
said,  in  a  tone  of  oratorical  flourish,  that  all  occupations  were 
honourable.  If  he  meant  only  that  no  honest  employment 

*  Alas  !  what  would  Burke  have  thought  of  our  Petes,  Wills,  Bens, 
Toms,  et  hoc  genus  omne  ? 

t  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France." 
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was  disgraceful,  he  would  not  have  gone  beyond  the  truth. 
But  in  asserting  that  anything  is  honourable  we  imply  some 
distinction  in  its  favour.  The  occupation  of  a  hair-dresser, 
or  of  a  working  tallow-chandler,  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
honour  to  any  person — to  say  nothing  of  a  number  of  other 
more  servile  employments.  Such  descriptions  of  men  ought 
not  to  suffer  oppression  from  the  State ;  but  the  State  suffers 
oppression  if  such  as  they,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
are  permitted  to  rule.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  wish  to  con 
fine  power,  authority,  and  distinction  to  blood  and  names 
and  titles.  There  is  no  qualification  for  Government  but 
virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive.  Wherever  they 
are  actually  found,  they  have,  in  whatever  State,  condition, 
profession,  or  trade,  the  passport  of  Heaven  to  human  place 
and  honour.  Woe  to  the  country  which  would  madly  and 
impiously  reject  the  service  of  the  talents  and  virtues,  civil, 
military,  or  religious,  that  are  given  to  grace  and  serve  it, 
and  would  condemn  to  obscurity  everything  formed  to 
diffuse  lustre  and  glory  around  a  State.  Woe  to  that 
country  too  that,  passing  into  the  opposite  extreme,  con 
siders  a  low  education,  a  mean,  contracted  view  of  things,  a 
sordid,  mercenary  occupation,  as  a  perferable  title  to  com 
mand.  Everything  ought  to  be  open,  but  not  indifferently 
to  every  man.  No  rotation ;  no  appointment  by  lot ;  no 
mode  of  election  operating  in  the  spirit  of  sortition  or 
rotation  can  be  generally  good  in  a  Government  conversant 
in  extensive  objects.  Because  they  have  no  tendency, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  select  the  man  with  a  view  to  the  duty 
or  to  accommodate  the  one  to  the  other.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  road  to  eminence  and  power  from  obscure 
condition  ought  not  to  be  made  too  easy,  nor  a  thing  too 
much  of  course.  If  rare  merit  be  the  rarest  of  all  rare 
things,  it  ought  to  pass  through  some  sort  of  probation. 
The  temple  of  honour  ought  to  be  seated  on  an  eminence. 
If  it  be  opened  through  virtue,  let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
that  virtue  is  never  tried  but  by  some  difficulty  and  some 
struggle.  Far  am  I  from  denying  in  theory — full  as  far  is  my 
heart  from  withholding  in  practice — the  real  rights  of  men. 
In  denying  false  claims  of  right  I  do  not  mean  to  injure 
those  which  are  real,  and  are  such  as  their  pretended  rights 
would  totally  destroy.  If  civil  society  be  made  for  the 
advantage  of  man,  all  the  advantages  for  which  it  is  made 
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become  his  right.  It  is  an  institution  of  beneficence ;  and 
law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting  by  a  rule.  Men  have 
a  right  to  live  by  that  rule ;  they  have  a  right  to  do  justice ; 
as  between  their  fellows,  whether  their  fellows  are  in  politic 
function  or  in  ordinary  occupation.  They  have  a  right  to 
the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  to  the  means  of  making  their 
industry  fruitful.  They  have  a  right  to  the  acquisitions  of 
their  parents  ;  to  the  nourishment  and  improvement  of  their 
offspring ;  to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  consolation  in  death. 
'  Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do,  without  trespassing 
on  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himself;  and  he  has  a 
?  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  society,  with  all  its  com- 
'  binations  of  skill  and  force,  can  do  in  his  favour.  In  this 
""partnership  all  men  have  equal  rights,  but  not  to  equal 
things.  He  that  has  but  five  shillings  in  the  partnership 
has  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  he  that  has  five  hundred  pounds 
has  to  his  larger  proportion.  But  he  has  not  a  right  to  an 
equal  dividend  in  the  product  of  the  joint  stock;  and  as  to 
the  share  of  power,  authority,  and  direction  which  each  indi 
vidual  ought  to  have  in  the  management  of  the  State,  that  I 
must  deny  to  be  among  the  direct  original  rights  of  man  in 
civil  society;  for  I  have  in  my  contemplation  the  civil  social 
man,  and  no  other.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  settled  by  convention. 

THE  EVIL  OF  UNCONTROLLED  DEMOCRACY.* 

All  persons  possessing  any  portion  of  power  ought  to  be 
strongly  and  awfully  impressed  with  an  idea  that  they  act  in 
trust,  and  that  they  are  to  account  for  their  conduct  in  that 
trust  to  the  one  great  Master,  Author,  and  Founder  of  society. 
This  principle  ought  even  to  be  more  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  compose  the  collective 
sovereignty  than  upon  those  of  single  princes.  Where 
popular  authority  is  absolute  and  unrestrained  the  people 
have  an  infinitely  greater,  because  a  far  better  founded, 
confidence  in  their  own  power.  Besides,  they  are  less  under 
responsibility  to  one  of  the  greatest  controlling  powers  on 
earth — the  sense  of  shame  and  estimation.  The  share  of 
infamy  that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  individual  in 
public  acts  is  small  indeed  ;  the  operation  of  opinion  being  in 
the  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  those  who  abuse  power. 

*  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France." 
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Their  own  approbation  of  their  own  acts  has  to  them  the 
appearance  of  a  public  judgment  in  their  favour.  A  perfect 
democracy  is,  therefore,  the  most  shameless  thing  in  the 
world.  As  it  is  the  most  shameless,  it  is  also  the  most 
fearless.  No  man  apprehends  in  his  person  he  can  be  made 
subject  to  punishment.  Certainly  the  people  at  large  never 
ought ;  for,  as  all  punishments  are  for  example  towards  the 
conservation  of  the  people  at  large,  the  people  at  large  can 
never  become  the  subject  of  punishment  by  any  human 
hand.  It  is  therefore  of  infinite  importance  that  they  should 
not  be  suffered  to  imagine  that  their  will,  any  more  than 
that  of  kings,  is  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  I 
reprobate  no  form  of  Government  merely  upon  abstract 
principles.  There  may  be  situations  in  which  the  purely 
democratic  form  will  become  necessary.  There  may  be 
some  (very  few  and  very  particularly  circumstanced)  where 
it  would  be  clearly  desirable.  Until  now  we  have  seen  no 
examples  of  considerable  democracies.  The  ancients  were 
better  acquainted  with  them,  and  I  cannot  help  concurring 
with  their  opinion  that  an  absolute  democracy,  no  more 
than  an  absolute  monarchy,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
legitimate  forms  of  Government.  They  think  it  rather  the 
corruption  and  degeneracy  than  the  sound  constitution  of  a 
republic.  Aristotle  observes  that  a  democracy  has  many 
striking  points  of  resemblance  with  a  tyranny.  Of  this  I 
am  certain,  that  in  a  democracy  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
is  capable  of  exercising  the  most  cruel  oppressions  upon  the 
minority  whenever  strong  divisions  prevail  in  that  kind  of 
polity,  as  they  often  must ;  and  that  oppression  of  the 
minority  will  extend  to  a  far  greater  number,  and  will  be 
carried  on  with  much  greater  fury,  than  can  almost  ever  be 
apprehended  from  the  dominion  of  a  single  sceptre. 

AN  ARISTOCRACY  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
A  STATE.* 

A  true  natural  aristocracy  is  not  a  separate  interest  in  the 
State,  or  separable  from  it.  It  is  formed  out  of  a  class  of 
legitimate  presumptions,  which,  taken  as  generalities,  must 
be  admitted  for  actual  truths.  To  be  bred  in  a  place  of 
to  see  nothing  low  and  sordid  from  one's 

Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,"  1791. 
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infancy  ;  to  be  taught  to  respect  one's  self ;  to  be 
habituated  to  the  censorial  inspection  of  the  public  eye  ; 
to  look  early  to  public  opinion  ;  to  stand  upon  such 
elevated  ground  as  to  be  enabled  to  take  a  large  view  of 
the  widespread  and  infinitely  diversified  combinations  of 
men  and  affairs  in  a  large  society  ;  to  have  leisure  to  read, 
to  reflect,  to  converse  ;  to  be  enabled  to  draw  the  court 
and  attention  of  the  wise  and  learned  wherever  they  are  to 
be  found  ;  to  be  habituated  in  armies  to  command  and 
to  obey  ;  to  be  taught  to  despise  danger  in  the  pursuit 
of  honour  and  duty  ;  to  be  formed  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  vigilance,  foresight,  and  circumspection,  in  a  state  of 
things  in  which  no  fault  is  committed  with  impunity,  and 
the  slightest  mistakes  draw  on  the  most  ruinous  conse 
quences  ;  to  be  led  to  a  guarded  and  regulated  conduct 
from  a  sense  that  you  are  considered  as  an  instructor  of 
your  fellow-citizens  in  their  highest  concerns,  and  that  you 
act  as  a  reconciler  between  God  and  man  ;  to  be  employed 
as  an  administrator  of  law  and  justice,  and  to  be  thereby 
among  the  first  benefactors  to  mankind  ;  to  be  a  professor 
of  high  science,  or  of  liberal  and  ingenious  art ;  to  be  among 
rich  traders,  who,  from  their  success,  are  presumed  to  have 
sharp  and  vigorous  understandings,  and  to  possgss  the 
virtues  of  diligence,  order,  constancy,  and  regularity,  and 
to  have  cultivated  an  habitual  regard  to  commutative 
justice — these  are  the  circumstances  of  men  that  form 
what  I  should  call  a  natural  aristocracy,  without  which 
there  is  no  nation.  The  state  of  civil  society,  which 
necessarily  generates  this  aristocracy,  is  a  state  of  nature  ; 
and  much  more  truly  so  than  a  savage  and  incoherent 
mode  of  life.  For  man  is,  by  nature,  reasonable  ;  and 
he  is  never  perfectly  in  his  natural  state  but  when  he  is 
placed  where  reason  may  be  best  cultivated  and  most 
predominates.  Art  is  man's  nature.  We  are  as  much,  at 
least,  in  a  state  of  nature  in  formed  manhood  as  in 
immature  and  helpless  infancy.  Men,  qualified  in  the 
manner  I  have  just  described,  form  in  Nature,  as  she  operates 
in  the  common  modification  of  society,  the  leading,  guiding, 
and  governing  part.  It  is  the  soul  to  the  body,  without 
which  the  man  does  not  exist.  To  give,  therefore,  no  more 
importance,  in  the  social  order,  to  such  descriptions  of  men 
than  that  of  so  many  units  is  a  horrible  usurpation. 


IV.— BURKE  ON  DEMOCRATIC  AND  PARTY 
GOVERNMENT. 

"Prejudice" — The  Danger  of  Haste  in  Politics — "Vox 
populi"  not  necessarily  "Vox  Dei" — What  is  Meant  by 
"The  People'*'! — Majority  Rule,  its  Limitations  and 
Dangers— A  Weakness  of  Party  Government. 

THE  extracts  which  have  already  been  given  from  the  "  Re 
flections  on  the  Revolution  in  France"  will  have  indicated 
the  foundations  upon  which  Burke  considered  an  enduring 
political  fabric  could  alone  be  built.  The  following  quota 
tions  from  the  same  work  throw  further  light  upon  his 
wisdom  and  statesmanship  :-— 

THE  VALUE  OF  "  PREJUDICE." 

In  this  enlightened  age  I  am  bold  enough  to  confess  that 
we  are  generally  men  of  untaught  feelings  ;  that,  instead  of 
casting  away  all  our  old  prejudices,  we  cherish  them  to  a 
very  considerable  degree ;  and,  to  take  more  shame  to  our 
selves,  we  cherish  them  because  they  are  prejudices ;  and 
the  longer  they  have  lasted,  and  the  more  generally  they 
have  prevailed,  the  more  we  cherish  them.  We  are  afraid 
to  put  men  to  live  and  trade  each  on  his  own  private  stock 
of  reason,  because  we  suspect  that  the  stock  in  each  man  is 
small,  and  that  the  individuals  would  do  better  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  general  bank  and  capital  of  nations  and  of 
ages.  Many  of  our  men  of  speculation,  instead  of  exploding 
general  prejudices,  employ  their  sagacity  to  discover  the  ' 
latent  wisdom  which  prevails  in  them.  If  they  find  what 
they  seek — and  they  seldom  fail — they  think  it  more  wise  to 
continue  the  prejudice,  with  the  reason  involved,  than  to 
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cast  away  the  coat  of  prejudice,  and  to  leave  nothing  but 
the  naked  reason  ;  because  prejudice,  with  its  reason,  has  a 
^  motive  to  give  action  to  that  reason,  and  an  affection  which 
will  give  it  permanence.  Prejudice  is  of  ready  application 
in  the  emergency  ;  it  previously  engages  the  mind  in  a 
steady  course  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the 
man  hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision — sceptical,  puzzled, 
and  unresolved.  Prejudice  renders  a  man's  virtue  his  habit, 
and  not  a  series  of  unconnected  acts.  Through  just  preju 
dice  his  duty  becomes  a  part  of  his  nature To  avoid, 

therefore,  the  evils  of  inconstancy  and  versatility — ten 
thousand  times  worse  than  those  of  obstinacy  and  the 
blindest  prejudice — we  have  consecrated  the  State,  that  no 
man  should  approach  tolook  into  its  defects  or  corruptions  but 
with  due  caution  ;  that  he  should  never  dream  of  beginning 
its  reformation  by  its  subversion ;  that  he  should  approach 
to  the  faults  of  the  State  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father,  with 
pious  awe  and  trembling  solicitude.  By  this  wise  prejudice 
we  are  taught  to  look  with  horror  on  those  children  of  their 
country  who  are  prompt  rashly  to  hack  that  aged  parent  to 
pieces  and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magicians,  in  hopes 
that,  by  their  poisonous  weeds  and  wild  incantations,  they 
may  regenerate  the  paternal  constitution  and  renovate  their 
father's  life. 

"  RAW  HASTE,  HALF-SISTER  TO  DELAY." 

Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor  set  over  us  by  the  supreme 
ordinance  of  a  Parental  Guardian  and  Legislator  who  knows 
us  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  as  He  loves  us  better  too. 
He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpens 
our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  amicable 
conflict  with  difficulty  obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  object,  and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its 
relations.  It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superficial.  It  is  the 
want  of  nerves  of  understanding  for  such  a  task ;  it  is  the 
degenerate  fondness  for  tricking  short  cuts  and  little 
fallacious  facilities  that  has  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
created  governments  with  arbitrary  powers.  It  is  this 
inability  to  wrestle  with  difficulty  which  has  obliged  the 
arbitrary  assembly  of  France  to  commence  their  schemes  of 
reform  with  abolition  and  total  destruction.  But  is  it  in 
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the  nature  of  a  contract.  And  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 
the  people,  whatever  their  infamous  flatterers  may  teach  in 
order  to  corrupt  their  minds,  cannot  alter  the  moral,  any  t 
more  than  they  can  alter  the  physical,  essence  of  things. 
The  people  are  not  to  be  taught  to  think  lightly  of  their 
engagements  to  their  governors,  else  they  teach  governors 
to  think  lightly  of  their  engagements  towards  them.  In 
that  kind  of  game,  in  the  end,  the  people  are  sure  to  be 
losers.  To  flatter  them  into  a  contempt  of  faith,  truth"  and 
justice  is  to  ruin  them  ;  for  in  these  virtues  consists  their 
whole  safety.  And,  as  no  one  of  us  men  can  dispense  with 
public  or  private  faith,  or  with  any  other  tie  of  moral  obliga-x 
tion,  so  neither  can  any  number  of  us.  The  number 
engaged  in  crimes,  instead  of  turning  them  into  laudable 
acts,  only  augments  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  their  guilt. 

It  is   not  necessary  to  teach  men   to  thirst  after  power.  ] 
But  it  is  very  expedient  that  by  moral  instruction  they  should  „ 
be  taught,  and   by  their  civil   constitutions   they  should  be 
compelled,  to   put  many  restrictions  upon  the  immoderate  ,1 
exercise  of  it  and  the  inordinate  desire.     The  best  method 
of  obtaining  these  two  great  points  forms  the  important,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  difficult,  problem  to  the  true  statesman. 
For  this  reason,  no  legislator,  at  any  period   of  the  world/) 
has  willingly  placed  the  seat  of  active  power  in  the  hands/ 
of  the  multitude,  because  there  it  admits  of  no  control,  no 
regulation,  no  steady  direction  whatever.     The  people  are  '/ 
the    natural    control    on    authority;    but    to    exercise   and' 
to  control  together  is  contradictory  and  impossible.     As  the 
exorbitant  exercise  of  power  cannot,  under  popular  sway,  be 
effectually  restrained,   the  other  great    object    of   political 
arrangement,  the  means  of  abating  an  excessive  desire  of  it, 
is  in  such  a  state  still  worse  provided  for.     The  democratic 
commonwealth   is  the  foodful  nurse  of  ambition.     Under 
the  other  forms  it  meets  with  many  restraints.     Wherever, 
in  States  which  have  had  a  democratic   basis,  the  legislators 
have  endeavoured  to  put   restraints    upon  ambition,  their 
methods  were  as  violent  as  in  the  end  they  were  ineffectual ; 
as  violent,  indeed,  as  any  the  most  jealous  despotism  could 
invent.     The  ostracism  could  not  very  long  save   itself,  and 
much  less  the  State  which  it  was  meant  to  guard,  from  the 
attempts  of  ambition — one  of  the  natural,  inbred,  incurable 
distempers  of  a  powerful  democracy. 
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"THE  PEOPLE."     MAJORITY  RULE. 

When  the  supreme  authority  of  the  people  is  in  question, 
before  we  attempt  to  extend  or  to  confine  it,  we  ought  to 
fix  in  our  minds,  with  some  degree  of  distinctness,  an  idea 
of  what  it  is  we  mean  when  we  say  the  PEOPLE. 

In  a  state  of  rude  nature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
people.  A  number  of  men  in  themselves  have  no  collective 
capacity.  The  idea  of  a  people  is  the  idea  of  a  corporation. 
It  is  wholly  artificial,  and  made,  like  all  other  legal  fictions, 
by  common  agreement.  What  the  particular  nature  of  that 
agreement  was  is  collected  from  the  form  into  which  the 
particular  society  has  been  cast.  Any  other  is  not  their 
covenant.  When  men,  therefore,  break  up  the  original 
compact  or  agreement  which  gives  its  corporate  form  and 
capacity  to  a  State,  they  are  no  longer  a  people ;  they  have 
no  longer  a  corporate  existence  ;  they  have  no  longer  a  legal 
coactive  force  to  bind  within,  nor  a  claim  to  be  recognised 
abroad.  They  are  a  number  of  vague,  loose  individuals, 
and  nothing  more.  With  them  all  is  to  begin  again. 

We  hear  much  from  men,  who  have  not  acquired  their 
hardiness  of  assertion  from  the  profundity  of  their  thinking, 

about  the  omnipotence  of  a  majority We  are  so  little 

affected  by  things  which  are  habitual  that  we  consider  this 
idea  of  the  decision  of  a  majority  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  our 
original  nature.  But  such  constructive  whole,  residing  in  a 
part  only,  is  one  of  the  most  violent  fictions  of  positive  law 
that  ever  has  been,  or  can  be,  made  on  the  principles  of 
artificial  incorporation.  Out  of  civil  society  nature  knows 
nothing  of  it ;  nor  are  men,  even  when  arranged  according 
to  civil  order,  otherwise  than  by  very  long  training  brought 
at  all  to  submit  to  it.  This  mode  of  decision,  where  wills 
may  be  so  nearly  equal ;  where,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  smaller  number  may  be  the  stronger  force,  and  where 
apparent  reason  may  be  all  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
little  else  than  impetuous  appetite;  all  this  must  be  the 
result  of  a  very  particular  and  special  convention,  confirmed 
afterwards  by  long  habits  of  obedience,  by  a  sort  of  disci 
pline  in  society,  and  by  a  strong  hand,  vested  with  stationary, 
permanent  power,  to  enforce  this  sort  of  constructive,  general 
will.  What  organ  it  is  that  shall  declare  the  corporate  mind 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  positive  arrangement  that  several 
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States,  for  the  validity  of  several  of  their  acts,  have  required 
a  proportion  of  voices  much  greater  than  that  of  a  mere 
majority. 

If  men  dissolve  their  ancient  corporation  in  order  to  re 
generate  their  community,  in  that  state  of  things  each  man 
has  a  right,  if  he  pleases,  to  remain  an  individual.  Any 
number  of  individuals,  who  can  agree  upon  it,  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  form  themselves  into  a  State,  apart  and 
wholly  independent.  If  any  of  these  is  forced  into  the 
fellowship  of  another,  this  is  conquest,  and  not  compact. 
On  every  principle,  which  supposes  society  to  be  in  virtue 
of  a  free  covenant,  this  compulsive  incorporation  must  be 
null  and  void. 

As,  in  the  abstract,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  out  of  a  state 
of  civil  society,  majority  and  minority  are  relations  which 
can  have  no  existence  ;  and  that,  in  civil  society,  its  own 
specific  conventions  in  each  corporation  determine  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  the  people,  so  as  to  make  their  act  the 
signification  of  the  general  will ;  to  come  to  particulars,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  neither  in  France  nor  in  England  has  the 
original,  or  any  subsequent  compact  of  the  State,  expressed 
or  implied,  constituted  a  majority  of  men  told  by  the  head  to 
be  the  acting  people  of  their  several  communities.  And  I 
see  as  little  of  policy  or  utility  as  there  is  of  right  in  laying 
down  a  principle  that  a  majority  of  men  told  by  the  head 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  people,  and  that,  as  such,  their 

will  is  to  be  law To  enable  men  to  act  with  the  weight 

and  character  of  a  people,  and  to  answer  the  ends  for  which 
they  are  incorporated  into  that  capacity,  we  must  suppose 
them  (by  means  immediate  or  consequential)  to  be  in  that 
state  of  habitual  social  discipline  in  which  the  wiser,  the 
more  expert,  and  the  more  opulent  conduct,  and,  by  con 
ducting,  enlighten  and  protect  the  weaker,  the  less  knowing, 
and  the  less  provided  with  the  goods  of  fortune.  Numbers 
in  a  State  are  always  of  consideration  ;  but  they  are  not  the 
whole  consideration. 

When  great  multitudes  act  together  under  that  description 
of  nature  I  recognise  the  PEOPLE ;  I  acknowledge  some 
thing  that  perhaps  equals,  and  ought  always  to  guide,  the 
sovereignty  of  convention.  In  all  things  the  voice  of  this* 
grand  chorus  of  national  harmony  ought  to  have  a  mighty 
and  decisive  influence.  But  when  you  disturb  this  harmony, 
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when  you  break  up  this  beautiful  order,  this  array  of  truth 
and  nature,  as  well  as  of  habit  and  prejudice  ;  when  you 
separate  the  common  sort  of  men  from  their  proper 
chieftains,  so  as  to  form  them  into  an  adverse  army,  I  no 
longer  know  that  venerable  object  called  the  people  in  such 
a  disbanded  race  of  deserters  and  vagabonds.  For  a  while 
they  may  be  terrible  indeed  ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  wild 
beasts  are  terrible.  The  mind  owes  them  no  sort  of  sub 
mission.  They  are,  as  they  have  always  been  reputed, 
rebels.  They  may  lawfully  be  fought  with,  and  brought 
under,  whenever  an  advantage  offers. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  UNLIMITED  RIGHTS 
OF  MAJORITIES. 

In  all  political  questions  the  consequences  of  any  assumed 
rights  are  of  great  moment  in  deciding  upon  their  validity. 
In  this  point  of  view,  let  us  a  little  scrutinize  the  effects  of  a 
right  in  the  mere  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country 
of  superseding  and  altering  their  government  at  pleasure. 

The  sum-total  of  every  people  is  composed  of  its  units. 
Every  individual  must  have  a  right  to  originate  what  after 
wards  is  to  become  the  act  of  the  majority.  Whatever  he 
may  lawfully  originate,  he  may  lawfully  endeavour  to  accom 
plish.  He  has  a  right,  therefore,  in  his  own  particular  to 
break  the  ties  and  engagements  which  bind  him  to  the 
country  in  which  he  lives  ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  make  as 
many  converts  to  his  opinions,  and  to  obtain  as  many 
associates  in  his  designs,  as  he  can  procure.  For  how  can 
you  know  the  dispositions  of  the  majority  to  destroy  their 
government  but  by  tampering  with  some  part  of  the  body  ? 
You  must  begin  by  a  secret  conspiracy,  that  you  may  end 
with  a  national  confederation.  The  mere  pleasure  of  the 
beginner  must  be  the  sole  guide,  since  the  mere  pleasure 
of  others  must  be  the  sole  ultimate  sanction,  as  well  as  the 
sole  actuating  principle,  in  every  part  of  the  progress.  Thus, 
arbitrary  will  (the  last  corruption  of  ruling  power),  step  by 
step,  poisons  the  heart  of  every  citizen.  If  the  undertaker 
fails,  he  has  the  misfortune  of  a  rebel,  but  not  the  guilt. 
By  such  doctrines,  all  love  to  our  country,  all  pious  venera 
tion  and  attachment  to  its  laws  and  customs,  are  obliterated 
from  our  minds ;  and  nothing  can  result  from  this  opinion, 
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when  grown  into  a  principle,  and  animated  by  discontent, 
ambition,  or  enthusiasm,  but  a  series  of  conferences  and 
seditions,  sometimes  ruinous  to  their  authors,  always  noxious 
to  the  State.  No  sense  of  duty  can  prevent  any  man  from 
being  a  leader  or  follower  in  such  enterprises.  Nothing 
restrains  the  tempter ;  nothing  guards  the  tempted.  Nor  is 
the  new  State,  fabricated  by  such  acts,  safer  than  the  old. 
What  can  prevent  the  mere  will  of  any  person,  who  hopes 
to  unite  the  wills  of  others  to  his  own,  from  an  attempt 
wholly  to  overcome  it  ?  It  wants  nothing  but  a  disposition 
to  trouble  the  established  order,  to  give  a  title  to  the  enter 
prise. 

A  DANGER  OF  PARTY  GOVERNMENT. 

As  to  leaders  in  parties,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  them  blindly  led.  It  is  first  buzzed  about  the  ears  of 
leaders  that  their  friends  without  doors  are  very  eager  for 
some  measure,  or  very  warm  about  some  opinion — that  you 
must  not  be  too  rigid  with  them.  They  are  useful  persons, 
and  zealous  in  the  cause.  They  may  be  a  little  wrong,  but 
the  spirit  of  liberty  must  not  be  damped ;  and  by  the 
influence  you  obtain  from  some  degree  of  concurrence  with 
them  at  present  you  may  be  enabled  to  set  them  right  here 
after.  Thus  the  leaders  are  at  first  drawn  to  a  connivance 
with  sentiments  and  proceedings,  often  totally  different  from 
their  serious  and  deliberate  notions.  But  their  acquiescence 

answers  every  purpose What  at  best  was  but  an 

acquiescence  is  magnified  into  an  authority,  and  thence 
into  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  leaders ;  and  it  is  carried 
down  as  such  to  the  subordinate  members  of  parties.  By 
this  artifice  they,  in  their  turn,  are  led  into  measures  which 
at  first,  perhaps,  few  of  them  wished  at  all,  or,  at  least,  did 
not  desire  vehemently  or  systematically. 

There  is  in  all  parties,  between  the  principal  leaders  in 
Parliament  and  the  lowest  followers  out-of-doors,  a  middle 

sort  of  man; who  are  the  fittest  for  preventing  things 

from  running  to  excess.  But  indecision,  though  a  vice  of  a 
totally  different  character,  is  the  natural  accomplice  of 
violence.  The  irresolution  and  timidity  of  those  who 
compose  this  middle  order  often  prevent  the  effect  of  their 
controlling  situation.  The  fear  of  differing  with  the 
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authority  of  leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and  contradicting  the 
desires  Of  the  multitude  on  the  other,  induces  them  to  give 
a  careless  and  passive  assent  to  measures  in  which  they 
never  were  consulted  ;  and  thus  things  proceed  by  a  sort  of 
activity  of  inertness,  until  whole  bodies,  leaders,  middle  men, 
and  followers  are  all  hurried  with  every  appearance,  and 
with  many  of  the  effects,  of  unanimity  into  schemes  of 
politics,  in  the  substance  of  which  no  two  of  them  were  ever 
fully  agreed,  and  the  origin  and  authors  of  which  in  this 
circular  mode  of  communication  none  of  them  find  it 
possible  to  trace.  The  sober  part  give  their  sanction,  at 
first  through  inattention  or  levity ;  at  last  they  give  it 

through  necessity This  shows,  in   my  opinion,  how  very 

quick  and  awakened  all  men  ought  to  be  who  are  looked 
up  to  by  the  public,  and  who  deserve  that  confidence,  to 
prevent  a  surprise  on  their  opinions  when  dogmas  are  spread, 
and  projects  pursued,  by  which  the  foundations  of  society 
may  be  affected. 


V.— BURKE   AND   THE    BRITISH    CONSTI 
TUTION. 

The  Cause  of  the  Stability  of  the  British  Constitution— 
A  Parliamentary  Representative  not  a  mere  Delegate — 
Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  a  Member  of  Parliament — 
Principle  before  Self-interest. 

BEFORE  taking  leave  of  the  "  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs  "  one  more  passage  may  be  quoted  in  which 
Burke  points  out  the  principle  to  which  the  British  con 
stitution  owes  its  success  and  permanence  :— 

(THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION. 

The  whole  scheme  of  our  mixed  constitution  is  to  prevent 
any  one  of  its  principles  from  being  carried  as  far  as,  taken 
by  itself,  and  theoretically,  it  would  go.     Allow  that  to  be 
the  true  policy  of  the  British  system,  then  most  of  the  faults 
with  which  that  system  stands  charged  will  appear  to  be,  not 
imperfections    into  which   it   has    inadvertently  fallen,  but 
excellencies  which  it  has  studiously  sought.     To  avoid  the) 
perfections  of  extreme  all  its  several  parts  are  so  constituted,  j 
as  not  alone  to  answer  their  own  several  ends,  but  also  eachV 
to  limit  and  control  the  others  ;  insomuch  that — take  which  ! 
of  the  principles   you   please — you  will  find   its  operation  \ 
checked  and  stopped  at  a  certain  point.     The  whole  move--/ 
ment    stands    still    rather    than    any   part    should    proceed 
beyond  its  boundary.     From  thence  it  results   that  in  the 
British  Constitution  there  is  a   perpetual  treaty  and  com 
promise   going  on,  sometimes  openly,  sometimes  with   less 
observation.     To  him  who  contemplates  the  British  Consti 
tution,  as  to  him  who  contemplates  the  subordinate  material 
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world,  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  his  most  curious  investi 
gation  to  discover  the  secret  of  mutual  limitation This 

British  Constitution  has  not  been  struck  out  at  a  heat  by 

a    set    of  presumptuous    men It    is  the  result  of  the 

thoughts  of  many  minds  in  many  ages.  It  is  no  simple,  no 
superficial  thing,  nor  to  be  estimated  by  superficial  under 
standings.  An  ignorant  man,  who  is  not  fool  enough  to 
meddle  with  his  clock,  is,  however,  sufficiently  confident  to 
think  he  can  safely  take  to  pieces,  and  put  together  at  his 
pleasure,  a  moral  machine  of  another  guise,  importance,  and 
complexity,  compact  of  far  other  wheels  and  springs  and 
balances  and  counteracting  and  co-operating  powers. 

Rational  and  experienced  men  tolerably  well  know,  and 
have  always  known,  how  to  distinguish  between  true  and 
false  liberty,  and  between  the  genuine  adherence  and  the 
false  pretence  to  what  is  true.  But  none  except  those  who 
are  profoundly  studied  can  comprehend  the  elaborate  con 
trivances  of  a  fabric  fitted  to  unite  private  and  public  liberty 
with  public  force,  with  order,  with  peace,  with  justice,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  institutions  formed  for  bestowing 
permanence  and  stability,  through  ages,  upon  this  invaluable 
whole.  Profound  thinkers  will  know  it  in  its  reason  and 
spirit.  The  less  inquiring  will  recognise  it  in  their  feelings 
and  their  experience.  They  will  thank  God  they  have  a 
standard  which,  in  the  most  essential  point  of  this  great 
concern,  will  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  most  wise  and 
knowing. 

Going  back  to  some  of  Burke's  earlier  utterances,  they 
will  be  found  to  contain  precisely  the  same  principles  as 
those  which  are  embodied  in  his  later  writings.  In  1774 
he  stood  for  Bristol  and  was  elected ;  on  November  3rd  of 
that  year  he  addressed  the  electors  on  the  declaration  of 
the  poll  in  a  masterly  speech,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
salient  features  : — 

A  PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATIVE  NOT  A  MERE 
DELEGATE.  . 

It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative 
to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence, 
and  the  most  unreserved  communication  with  his  con- 
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stituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with 
him  ;  their  opinion,  high  respect ;  their  business,  unremitted 
attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures, 
his  satisfactions,  to  theirs ;  and,  above  all,  ever  and  in  all 
cases  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his  own.  But  his  unbiassed 
opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience, 
he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set 
of  men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure,  >N 
no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  They  are  a 
trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply 
answerable.  Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his  industry 
only,  but  his  judgment ;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving 
you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 

My  worthy  colleague  says  his  will  ought  to  be  subservient 
to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  the  thing  is  innocent.  If  govern 
ment  were  a  matter  of  will  upon  any  side,  yours,  without 
question,  ought  to  be  superior.  But  government  and  legisla 
tion  are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  not  of  inclina 
tion  ;  arid  what  sort  of  reason  is  that  in  which  the  determina 
tion  precedes  the  discussion ;  in  which  one  set  of  men 
deliberate  and  another  decide ;  and  where  those  who  form 
the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles  distant  from 
those  who  hear  the  arguments  ? 

To  deliver  an  opinion  is  the  right  of  all  men ;  that  of 
constituents  is  a  weighty  and  respectable  opinion,  which  a 
representative  ought  always  to  rejoice  to  hear,  and  which 
he  ought  always  most  seriously  to  consider.  But  authoritative 
instructions,  mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is  bound 
blindly  and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue  for, 
though  contrary  to  the  clearest  conviction  of  his  judgment 
and  conscience ;  these  are  things  utterly  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  this  land,  and  which  arise  from  a  fundamental 
mistake  of  the  whole  order  and  tenour  of  our  constitution. 

Parliament  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from  different  „ 
and  hostile  interests ;  which  interests  each  must  maintain, 
as  an  agent  and  advocate  against  other  agents  and  advocates  ; 
but  Parliament  is  a  deliberative  assembly  of  one  nation,  with 
one  interest,  that  of  the  whole.  You  choose  a  member 
indeed ;  but  when  you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  member 
of  Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member  of  Parliament.  If  the  local 
constituent  should  have  an  interest,  or  should  form  a  hasty 
opinion,  evidently  opposite  to  the  real  good  of  the  rest  of 
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the  community,  the  members  for  that  place  ought  to  be  as 

far  as  any  other  from  any  endeavour  to  give  it  effect Your 

faithful  friend,  your  devoted  servant,  I  shall  be  to  the  end 
of  my  life  ;  a  flatterer  you  do  not  wish  for.  On  this  point  of 
instructions,  however,  I  think  it  scarcely  possible  we  ever 
can  have  any  sort  of  difference. 

THE  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A  MEMBER  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

From  the  first  hour  I  was  encouraged  to  court  your  favour 
to  this  happy  day  of  obtaining  it,  I  have  never  promised  you 
anything  but  humble  and  persevering  endeavours  to  do  my 
duty.  The  weight  of  that  duty,  I  confess,  makes  me 
tremble  ;  and  whosoever  will  consider  what  it  is,  of  all  things 
in  the  world  will  fly  from  what  has  the  least  likeness  to  a 
positive  and  precipitate  engagement.  To  be  a  good  member 

of  Parliament  is,  let  me  tell  you,  no  easy  task To  unite 

circumspection  with  vigour  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  it 
is  extremely  difficult.  We  are  now  members  for  a  rich 
commercial  city  \  this  city,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  a  rich 
commercial  nation,  the  interests  of  which  are  various,  multi 
form  and  intricate.  We  are  members  for  that  great  nation, 
which,  however,  is  itself  but  part  of  a  great  empire,  extended 
by  our  virtue  and  our  fortune  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  east 
and  of  the  west.  All  these  widespread  interests  must  be 
considered,  must  be  compared,  must  be  reconciled  if 
possible.  We  are  members  for  a  free  country,  and  surely 
we  all  know  that  the  machine  of  a  free  constitution  is  no 
simple  thing,  but  as  intricate  and  as  delicate  as  it  is 
valuable.  We  are  members  in  a  great  and  ancient  monarchy^ 
and  we  must  preserve  religiously  the  true  legal  rights  of  the 
sovereign  which  form  the  keystone  that  binds  together  the 
noble  and  well-constructed  arch  of  our  empire  and  our  con 
stitution. 

PRINCIPLE  BEFORE  SELF-INTEREST. 

Burke's  support  of  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  Irish 
Trade  displeased  some  of  his  constituents,  and  he  explained 
and  justified  his  action  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Span,* 

*  Dated  Beaconsfield,  April  2316,  1778. 
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country  as  the  sanctuary  of  Liberty,  the  sacred  temple  con 
secrated  to  our  common  faith,  wherever  the  chosen  race 
and  sons  of  England  worship  Freedom,  they  will  turn  their 
faces  towards  you.  The  more  they  multiply,  the  more  friends 
you  will  have ;  the  more  ardently  they  love  liberty,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  their  obedience.  Slavery  they  can  have  any 
where.  It  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  every  soil.  They  may 
have  it  from  Spain,  they  may  have  it  from  Prussia.  But 
until  you  become  lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  true  interest  and 
your  natural  dignity,  freedom  they  can  have  from  none  but 
you.  This  is  the  commodity  of  price,  of  which  you  have 
the  monopoly.  This  is  the  true  Act  of  Navigation  which 
binds  to  you  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies,  and  through 
them  secures  to  you  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Deny  them 
this  participation  of  freedom,  and  you  break  that  sole  bond, 
which  originally  made,  and  must  still  preserve,  the  unity  of 
the  Empire.  Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an  imagination  as 
that  your  registers  and  your  bonds,  your  affidavits  and  your 
sufferances,  your  cockets  and  your  clearances,  are  what  form 
the  great  securities  of  your  commerce.  Do  not  dream  that 
your  letters  of  office  and  your  instructions,  and  your  suspend 
ing  clauses,  are  the  things  that  hold  together  the  great  con 
texture  of  this  mysterious  whole.  These  things  do  not 
make  your  government.  Dead  instruments,  passive  tools  as 
they  are,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  communion  that  gives 
all  their  life  and  efficacy  to  them.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Constitution,  which,  infused  through  the  mighty 
mass,  pervades,  feeds,  unites,  invigorates,  vivifies  every  part 
of  the  Empire,  even  down  to  the  minutest  member. 

Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  everything  for  us 
here  in  England?  Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  it  is  the  land 
tax  act  which  raises  your  revenue?  that  it  is  the  annual  vote 
in  Committee  of  Supply  which  gives  you  your  army  ?  or 
that  it  is  the  Mutiny  Bill  which  inspires  it  with  bravery  and 
discipline?  No  !  surely  no  !  It  is  the  love  of  the  people; 
it  is  their  attachment  to  their  government  from  the  sense  of 
the  deep  stake  they  have  in  such  a  glorious  institution,  which 
gives  you  your  army  and  navy,  and  infuses  into  both  that 
liberal  obedience  without  which  your  army  would  be  a  base 
rabble,  and  your  navy  nothing  but  rotten  timber. 

All  this,  I  know  well  enough,  will  sound  wild  and 
chimerical  to  the  profane  band  of  those  vulgar  and 
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mechanical  politicians  who  have  no  place  among  us ;  a  sort 
of  people  who  think  that  nothing  exists  but  what  is  gross 
and  material,  and  who,  therefore,  far  from  being  qualified 
to  be  directors  of  the  great  movement  of  empire,  are  not  fit 
to  turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine.  But,  to  men  truly  initiated 
and  rightly  taught,  these  ruling  and  master  principles,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  I  have  mentioned,  have  no 
substantial  existence,  are  in  truth  everything  and  all-in-all. 
Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom, 
and  a  great  empire  and  little  minds  go  ill  together.  If  we 
are  conscious  of  our  situation,  and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our 
places  as  becomes  our  station  and  ourselves,  we  ought  to 
auspicate  all  our  public  proceedings  on  America  with  the 
old  warning  of  the  Church,  Sursum  corda  !  We  ought  to 
elevate  our  minds  to  the  greatness  of  that  trust  to  which 
the  order  of  Providence  has  called  us.  By  adverting  to  the 
dignity  of  this  high  calling,  our  ancestors  have  turned  a 
savage  wilderness  into  a  glorious  Empire,  and  have  made 
the  most  extensive  and  the  only  honourable  conquests ;  not 
by  destroying,  but  by  promoting  the  wealth,  the  number, 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  get  an  American 
revenue,  as  we  have  got  an  American  Empire.  English 
privileges  have  made  it  all  that  it  is  ;  English  privileges 
alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be.  In  full  confidence  of  this 
unalterable  truth  I  now  lay  (quod  felix  faustumque  sit)  the 
first  stone  of  the  Temple  of  Peace. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  "  LAISSEZ  FAIRE,"  AND  THE    EVILS 
OF  STATE  MEDDLING  WITH  TRADE.* 

There  is,  Sir,  another  office  which  was  not  long  since 

closely  connected  with  this  of  the  American  Secretary 

I  speak,  Sir,  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  This 
Board  is  a  sort  of  gently  ripening  hot-house,  where  eight 
Members  of  Parliament  receive  salaries  of  a  thousand  a 
year,  for  a  certain  given  time,  in  order  to  mature  at  a  proper 
season  a  claim  to  two  thousand,  granted  for  doing  less,  and 
on  the  credit  of  having  toiled  so  long  in  that  inferior 
laborious  department. 

I  have  known  that  Board  off  and  on  for  a  great  number 

*  Speech  on  Economical  Reform,  February  nth,  1780. 
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of  years.     Both  of  its  pretended  objects  have   been   much 

the  objects  of  my  study I  can  assure  the  House that, 

without  meaning  to  convey  the  least  reflection  upon  any  one 
of  its  members  past  or  present,  it  is  a  Board  which,  if  not 
mischievous,  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

You  will  be  convinced,  Sir,  that  I  am  not  mistaken  if 
you  reflect  how  generally  it  is  true  that  commerce,  the 
principal  object  of  that  office,  flourishes  most  when  it  is  left  s 
to  itself.  Interest,  the  great  guide  of  commerce,  is  not  a 
blind  one.  It  is  very  well  able  to  find  its  own  way ;  and  its  ; 
necessities  are  its  best  laws.  But  if  it  were  possible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  the  young  should  direct  the  old,  and 
the  inexperienced  instruct  the  knowing ;  if  a  Board  in  the 
State  was  the  best  tutor  for  the  counting-house ;  if  the  desk 
ought  to  read  lectures  to  the  anvil,  and  the  pen  to  usurp 
the  place  of  the  shuttle — yet,  in  any  matter  of  regulation,  we 
know  that  Board  must  act  with  as  little  authority  as  skill. 
The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
object,  because  all  regulations  are,  in  their  nature,  restrictive 
of  some  liberty.  In  the  reign,  indeed,  of  Charles  I.  the 
Council,  or  Committee  of  Council,  were  never  a  moment 
unoccupied  with  affairs  of  trade.  But  even  where  they  had 
no  ill  intention  (which  was  sometimes  the  case)  trade  and 
manufacture  suffered  infinitely  from  their  injudicious  tamper 
ing This  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  has  not  been 

of  any  use  to  the  Colonies  as  Colonies ;  so  little  of  use  that 
the  flourishing  settlements  of  New  England,  of  Virginia,  and 
of  Maryland,  and  all  our  wealthy  Colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  were  of  a  date  prior  to  the  first  Board  of  Charles  II. 
Two  Colonies  alone  owe  their  origin  to  that  Board.  Georgia, 
which,  till  lately,  has  made  a  very  slow  progress,  and  never 
did  make  any  progress  at  all  until  it  wholly  got  rid  of  all 
the  regulations  which  the  Board  of  Trade  had  moulded  into 
its  original  constitution — that  Colony  has  cost  the  nation 
very  great  sums  of  money,  whereas  the  Colonies  which  have 
had  the  fortune  of  not  being  godfathered  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  never  cost  the  nation  a  shilling,  except  what  has 
been  so  properly  spent  in  losing  them.  But  the  Colony  of 
Georgia,  weak  as  it  was,  carried  with  it  to  the  last  hour,  and 
carries  even  in  its  present  dead  pallid  visage,  the  perfect 
resemblance  of  its  parents.  It  always  had,  and  it  now  has, 
an  establishment  paid  by  the  public  of  England  for  the  sake 
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of  the  influence  of  the  Crown ;  having  never  been  able  or 
willing  to  take  upon  itself  the  expense  of  its  proper  govern 
ment,  or  its  own  appropriated  jobs 

Sir,  I  am  going  to  state  a  fact  to  you  that  will  serve  to 
set  in  full  sunshine  the  real  value  of  formality  and  official 
superintendence.  There  was,  in  the  Providence  of  Nova 
Scotia,  one  little  neglected  corner,  the  country  of  the  neutral 
French,  which,  having  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  foster 
ing  care  of  both  France  and  England,  and  to  have  been 
shut  out  from  the  protection  and  regulation  of  Councils  of 
Commerce,  and  of  Boards  of  Trade,  did,  in  silence,  without 
notice  and  without  assistance,  increase  to  a  considerable 

degree It  was  on  the  footsteps  of  a   neglected  people; 

it  was  on  the  fund  of  unrestrained  poverty ;  it  was  on  the 
acquisitions  of  unregulated  industry,  that  anything  which 
deserves  the  name  of  a  Colony  in  that  Province  has  been 
formed.  It  has  been  formed  by  overflowings  from  the 
exuberant  population  of  New  England,  and  by  emigration 
from  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  of  fugitives  from  the  pro 
tection  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


ECONOMY  :  TRUE  AND  FALSE.* 

I  am  very  sure  that  States  do  sometimes  receive  services 
which  it  is  hardly  in  their  power  to  reward  according  to 
their  worth.  If  I  were  to  give  my  judgment  with  regard 
to  this  country,  I  do  not  think  the  great  efficient  offices  of 
the  State  to  be  overpaid. 

The  service  of  the  public  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  put 
up  to  auction,  and  struck  down  to  those  who  will  agree  to 
execute  it  the  cheapest.  When  the  proportion  between 
reward  and  service  is  our  object,  we  must  always  consider 
of  what  nature  the  service  is,  and  what  sort  of  men  they  are 
that  must  perform  it.  What  is  just  payment  for  one  kind 
of  talents  is  fraud  and  discouragement  to  others.!  Many 
of  the  great  offices  have  much  duty  to  do,  and  much  expense 
of  representation  to  maintain.  A  Secretary  of  State,  for 


*  Speech  on  Economical  Reform,  February  nth,  1780. 
f  Mr.  John  Burns,   M.P.,  is  said  to  have    expressed    the    opinion 
that  no  man  can  be  worth  more  than  £$oo  per  annum. 
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instance,  must  not  appear  sordid  in  the  eyes  of  the  ministers 
of  other  nations ;  neither  ought  our  ministers  abroad  to 
appear  contemptible  in  the  courts  where  they  reside.  In 
all  offices  of  duty  there  is,  almost  necessarily,  a  great 
neglect  of  all  domestic  affairs.  A  person  in  high  office  can 
rarely  take  a  view  of  his  family  house.  If  he  sees  that  the 
State  takes  no  detriment,  the  State  must  see  that  his  affairs 
should  take  as  little. 

I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that,  if  men  were  willing 
to  serve  in  such  situations  without  salary,  they  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  do  it.  Ordinary  service  must  be  secured 
by  the  motives  to  ordinary  integrity.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  that  State  which  lays  its  foundations  in  rare  and 
heroic  virtues  will  be  sure  to  have  its  superstructure  in  the 
basest  profligacy  and  corruption.  An  honourable  and  fair 
profit  is  the  best  security  against  avarice  and  rapacity;  as  in 
all  things  else,  a  lawful  and  regulated  enjoyment  is  the  best 
security  against  debauchery  and  excess.  For  as  wealth  is 
power,  so  all  power  will  infallibly  draw  wealth  to  itself  by 
some  means  or  other ;  and  when  men  are  left  no  way  of 
ascertaining  their  profits  but  by  their  means  of  obtaining 
them,  those  means  will  be  increased  to  infinity.*  This  is 
true  in  all  parts  of  administration,  as  well  as  in  the  whole. 
If  any  individual  were  to  decline  his  appointments,  it  might 
give  an  unfair  advantage  to  ostentatious  ambition  over 
unpretending  service;  it  might  breed  invidious  com 
parisons  ;  it  might  tend  to  destroy  whatever  little  unity  and 
agreement  may  be  found  among  ministers. 


The  genius  and  wisdom  of  Burke  were  wasted  on  the 
narrow-minded  electors  of  Bristol,  and  his  unswerving 
fidelity  to  his  avowed  principles  gave  rise  to  much  dis 
content  in  the  constituency.  At  the  election  which  took 
place  in  September,  1780,  he  made  a  great  speech  in  the 
Bristol  Guildhall,  in  which  he  reviewed  his  conduct  in 

*  The  evils  against  which  Burke  warned  the  House  of  Commons  are 
times   m  several    countries   which    underpay  their    State 
officers,  notably  m  the  United  States. 
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Parliament,  and  replied  to  the  attacks  of  his  opponents. 
The  charges  which  he  had  to  meet  were  four  in  number, 
and  reflected  as  much  discredit  on  the  accusers  as  honour 
upon  Burke — namely,  that  he  had  neglected  his  constitu 
ents,  and  had  not  paid  sufficiently  frequent  visits  to  them  ; 
that  he  had  injured  the  interests  of  Bristol  by  supporting 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  restrictive  of  Irish  trade  ;  that  he 
had  supported  Lord  Beauchamp's  Bill  for  the  mitigation  of 
the  senseless  and  ferocious  debtor  laws  then  in  force ;  and 
that  he  had  voted  for  Catholic  emancipation.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  indictment  is  itself  a  complete  vindication 
of  Burke's  title  to  the  name  of  "  Liberal "  long  before  that 
cruelly-abused  word  had  been  used  to  describe  a  political 
party  ;  and  that  the  accusations  bring  out  in  strong 
relief  his  consistent  advocacy  of  every  measure  making  for 
freedom,  enlightenment,  and  toleration.  Want  of  space 
prevents  me  from  giving  more  than  the  concluding  passages 
of  this  fine  speech,  which  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  by 
representatives  of  the  people  in  all  ages  : — 

BURKE  ON  HIS  DEFENCE. 

When  we  know  that  the  opinions  of  even  the  greatest 
are  the  standard  of  rectitude,  I  shall  think  myself  obliged 
to  make  those  opinions  the  masters  of  my  conscience. 
But,  if  it  be  doubted  whether  Omnipotence  itself  is 
competent  to  alter  the  essential  constitution  of  right  and 
wrong,  sure  I  am  that  such  things  as  they  and  I  are 
possessed  of  no  such  power.  No  man  carries  further  than 
I  do  the  policy  of  making  government  pleasing  to  the 
people.  But  the  widest  range  of  this  politic  complaisance 
is  confined  within  the  limits  of  justice.  I  would  not  only 
consult  the  interest  of  the  people,  but  I  would  cheerfully 
gratify  their  humours.  We  are  all  a  sort  of  children  that 
must  be  soothed  and  managed.  I  think  I  am  not  austere 
or  formal  in  my  nature.  I  would  bear,  I  would  even 
myself  play  my  part  in,  any  innocent  buffooneries,  to 
divert  them.  But  I  never  will  act  the  tyrant  for  their 
amusement.  If  they  will  mix  malice  in  their  sports,  I 
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shall  never  consent  to  throw  them  any  living  sentient 
creature  whatsoever — no,  not  so  much  as  a  kitling,  to 
torment. 

"  But  if  I  profess  all  this  impolitic  stubbornness,  I  may 
chance  never  to  be  elected  into  Parliament."  It  is  cer 
tainly  not  pleasing  to  be  put  out  of  the  public  service. 
But  I  wish  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  have  my  share 
of  doing  good  and  resisting  evil.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
absurd  to  renounce  my  objects  in  order  to  retain  my  seat. 
I  deceive  myself,  indeed,  most  grossly  if  I  had  not  much 
rather  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  hidden  in  the  recesses 
of  the  deepest  obscurity,  feeding  my  mind  even  with  the 
visions  and  imaginations  of  such  things,  than  to  be  placed 
on  the  most  splendid  throne  of  the  universe,  tantalized 
with  a  denial  of  the  practice  of  all  which  can  make  the 
greatest  situation  any  other  than  the  greatest  curse.  Gen 
tlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.  I  can  never  sufficiently  express 
my  gratitude  to  you  for  having  set  me  in  a  place  wherein 
I  could  lend  the  slightest  help  to  great  and  laudable 
designs.  If  I  have  had  my  share  in  any  measure  giving 
quiet  to  private  property  and  private  conscience ;  if,  by  my 
vote,  I  have  aided  in  securing  to  families  the  best  posses 
sion — peace  ;  if  I  have  joined  in  reconciling  kings  to  their 
subjects,  and  subjects  to  their  prince  ;  if  I  have  assisted  to 
loosen  the  foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,  and  taught  him 
to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
for  his  comfort  to  the  goodwill  of  his  countrymen ;  if  I 
have  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  men  in  the  best  of  their 
actions,  I  can  shut  the  book.  I  might  wish  to  read  a  page 
or  two  more,  but  this  is  enough  for  my  measure.  I  have 
not  lived  in  vain. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  come, 
as  it  were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me  take  to 
myself  some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the 
charges  that  are  against  me.  I  do  not  here  stand  before 
you  accused  of  venality,  or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said 
that,  in  the  long  period  of  my  service,  I  have,  in  a  single 
instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of  your  interests  to  my 
ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is  not  alleged  that  to  gratify 
any  anger  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party,  I  have 
had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  of 
men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description.  No  !  the  charges 
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against  me  are  all  of  one  kind — that  I  have  pushed  the 
principles  of  general  justice  and  benevolence  too  far, 
further  than  a  cautious  policy  would  warrant,  and  further 
than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go  along  with  me.  In 
every  accident  which  may  happen  through  life — in  pain, 
in  sorrow,  in  depression,  and  distress,  I  will  call  to  mind 
this  accusation,  and  be  comforted. 


A  very  short  preliminary  canvass  convinced  Burke  that 
he  had  no  chance  of  being  re-elected,  and  he  promptly 
announced  his  determination  to  retire  from  the  contest. 
The  speech  in  which  he  conveyed  this  resolution  to  the 
electors  was  a  model  of  good  taste  and  manly  dignity, 
and  was  a  fitting  termination  to  a  connection  which 
reflected  infinite  honour  on  him  throughout.  Bristol  dis 
graced  herself  as  much  by  her  rejection  of  him  as  she  had 
honoured  herself  by  his  return. 


VII.— BURKE  AND  THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 

Burke 's  Prevision  Due  to  his   Grasp  of  Root  Principles — •</ 
Striking  Example  of  this  in  his  Attitude  on  the  Revo  I u-  ' 
tion — Unique  Character  of  that  Event — The  Foundations 
of  the  Revolution  :  Jacobinism,  Atheism,  arid  a  Correspond 
ing  System  of  Manners — Revolutionary  Banking  Contrasted 
with  the  English  System — The  Revolutionary  Panacea  for 
all  Financial   Ills:    Assignats — From    Anarchy   to  Des 
potism  :  A  Prophecy — Another  Prediction  :  Napoleon  I. — 
The  Revolution  and  Education — Jean   Jacques    and   the 
Cult  of  Vanity, 

THE  selections  already  given  will  have  shown  the  grasp 
which  Burke  had  on  first  principles — a  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  him  from  all  his  contemporaries,  and  places 
him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  statesmen.  On  all  public 
questions  and  in  all  great  emergencies  his  course  was, 
therefore,  clear  and  decisive.  Instead  of  having  to  pause 
and  consider  what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue,  and  to  weigh 
issues  of  State  in  the  balance  of  self-interest,  he  saw  his  path 
marked  out  before  him  in  the  light  of  those  sound  principles 
which  guided  him  throughout  his  whole  career.  Vacilla 
tion  there  was  none;  and  no  tie  of  personal  friendship  or 
political  connection  was  ever  allowed  to  intervene  between 
him  and  his  duty.  Probably  in  all  history  there  is  no 
parallel  to  the  friendship  which,  for  over  twenty  years, 
bound  him  to  Fox  with  more  than  fraternal  devotion. 
Certainly  no  more  splendid  tribute  of  affection  has  ever 
been  paid  by  one  man  to  another  than  Burke's  panegyric  on 
Fox  in  the  peroration  to  the  speech  on  the  East  India  Bill ; 
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and  we  have  seen  with  what  pride  he  regarded  his  position 
as  member  for  the  great  city  of  Bristol.  And  yet  the  ties  of 
friendship  were  snapped  like  pack-thread,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  parliamentarian  was  cast  to  the  winds,  when  a  choice 
had  to  be  made  between  personal  feelings  and  public  duty. 
The  result  of  this  absolute  devotion  to  principle  was  to  give 
Burke  an  insight  into  the  reality  of  things,  and  the  inexorable 
operation  of  cause  and  effect,  which  amounted  almost  to 
prophetic  vision.  Perhaps  this  is  nowhere  more  remarkably 
shown  than  in  his  view  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
never  had  the  slightest  illusion  about  that  great  convulsion. 
Its  essence  and  its  consequences  were  as  apparent  to  him 
as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  history  instead  of  a  con 
temporary  event.  The  following  passages  will  make  this 
plain  : — 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE   FRENCH 
REVOLUTION  AND  OTHERS.* 

There  have  been  many  internal  revolutions  in  the  govern 
ment  of  countries,  both  as  to  persons  and  forms,  in  which 
the  neighbouring  states  have  had  little  or  no  concern. 
Whatever  the  government  might  be,  with  respect  to  those 
persons  and  those  forms,  the  stationary  interests  of  the 
nation  concerned  have  most  commonly  influenced  the  new 
governments  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  influenced 
the  old,  and  the  revolution,  turning  on  matter  of  local 
grievance  or  of  local  accommodation,  did  not  extend 
beyond  its  territory. 

The  present  revolution  in  France  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
quite  another  character  and  description,  and  to  bear  little 
resemblance  or  analogy  to  any  of  those  which  have  been 
brought  about  in  Europe,  upon  principles  merely  political. 
It  is  a  revolution  of  doctrine  and  theoretic  dogma.  It  has  a 
much  greater  resemblance  to  those  changes  which  have 
been  made  upon  religious  grounds,  in  which  a  spirit  of 
proselytism  makes  an  essential  part. 

The  last  revolution  of  doctrine  and  theory  which    has 

*   "Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,"  1790. 
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happened  in  Europe  is  the  Reformation.  It  is  not  for  my 
purpose  to  take  any  notice  here  of  the  merits  of  that  revolu 
tion,  but  to  state  one  only  of  its  effects. 

That  effect  was  to  introduce  other  interests  into  all 
countries  than  those  which  arose  from  their  locality  and 
natural  circumstances 

These  principles  of  internal  as  well  as  external  division 
and  coalition  are  but  just  now  extinguished.  But  they  who 
will  examine  into  the  true  character  and  genius  of  some  late 
events  must  be  satisfied  that  other  sources  of  faction, 
combining  parties  among  the  inhabitants  of  different 
countries  into  one  connection,  are  opened,  and  that  from 
those  sources  are  likely  to  arise  effects  fully  as  important  as 
those  which  had  formerly  arisen  from  the  jarring  interests  of 
the  religious  sects. 

The  political  dogma  which,  upon  the  new  French  system, 
is  to  unite  the  factions  of  different  nations  is  this  :  "  That 
the  majority,  told  by  the  head,  of  the  taxable  people  in 
every  country  is  the  perpetual,  natural,  unceasing,  inde 
feasible  sovereign  ;  that  this  majority  is  perfectly  master  of 
the  form,  as  well  as  the  administration,  of  the  State,  and 
that  the  magistrates,  under  whatever  names  they  are  called,- 
are  only  functionaries  to  obey  the  orders  (general  as  laws, 
or  particular  as  decrees)  which  that  majority  may  make  • 
that  this  is  the  only  natural  Government ;  that  all  others  are 
tyranny  and  usurpation." 

THE    FOUNDATIONS    OF    THE    REVOLUTION  :  JACOBINISM, 

ATHEISM,  AND  A  CORRESPONDING  SYSTEM  OF 

MANNERS.* 

France  differs  essentially  from  all  those  governments 
which  are  formed  without  system,  which  exist  by  habit, 
and  which  are  confused  with  the  multitude  and  with  the 
complexity  of  their  pursuits.  What  now  stands  as  govern 
ment  in  France  is  struck  out  at  a  heat.  The  design  is 
wicked,  immoral,  impious,  oppressive ;  but  it  is  spirited 
and  daring  ;  it  is  systematic  ;  it  is  simple  in  its  principle  ; 
it  has  unity  and  consistency  in  perfection 

Instead  of  the  religion  and  the  law,  by  which  they  were 

*  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  1796. 
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in  a  great  politic  communion  with  the  Christian  world, 
they  have  constructed  their  republic  on  three  bases,  all 
fundamentally  opposite  to  those  on  which  the  communi 
ties  of  Europe  are  built.  Its  foundation  is  laid  in  Regicide, 
in  Jacobinism,  and  in  Atheism  ;  and  it  has  joined  to  those 
principles  a  body  of  systematic  manners  which  secures 
their  operation. 

If  I  am  asked  how  I  would  be  understood  in  the  use  of 
|  these  terms — Regicide,  Jacobinism,  Atheism,  and  a  system 
!  of  corresponding  Manners  and  their  establishment — I  will 
tell  you. 

I  call  a  commonwealth  Regicide  which  lays  it  down 
as  a  fixed  law  of  nature,  and  a  fundamental  right  of  man, 
that  all  government,  not  being  a  democracy,  is  an  ursurpa- 
tion ;  that  all  kings,  as  such,  are  usurpers ;  and,  for  being 
kings,  may  and  ought  to  be  put  to  death  with  their  wives, 
families,  and  adherents.  The  commonwealth  which  acts 
uniformly  upon  those  principles,  and  which,  after  abolishing 
every  festival  of  religion,  chooses  the  most  flagrant  act  of 
a  murderous  regicide  treason  for  a  feast  of  eternal  com 
memoration,  and  which  forces  all  her  people  to  observe  it — 
this  I  call  Regicide  by  establishment. 

Jacobinism  is  the  revolt  of  the  enterprising  talents  of  a 
country  against  its  property.  When  private  men  form 
themselves  into  associations  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
'  the  pre-existing  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country  ;  when 
they  secure  to  themselves  an  army  by  dividing  among  the 
;  people  of  no  property  the  estates  of  the  ancient  and  lawful 
proprietors  ;  when  a  State  recognises  those  acts  \  when  it 
s  does  not  make  confiscations  for  crimes,  but  makes  crimes 
for  confiscations;  when  it  has  its  principal  strength  and 
all  its  resources  in  such  a  violation  of  property ;  when  it 
stands  chiefly  upon  such  a  violation  ;  massacring  by  judg 
ments,  or  otherwise,  those  who  make  any  struggle  for  their 
old  legal  government,  and  their  legal,  hereditary,  or  acquired 
possessions — I  call  this  Jacobinism  by  establishment. 

I  call  it  Atheism  by  establishment  when  any  State,  as 
such,  shall  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God  as  a  moral 
governor  of  the  world  :  when  it  shall  offer  to  Him  no 
religious  or  moral  worship ;  when  it  shall  abolish  the 
Christian  religion  by  a  regular  decree  ;  when  it  shall  perse 
cute  with  a  cold,  unrelenting,  steady  cruelty,  by  every  mode 
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of  confiscation,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  death,  all  its 
ministers  ;  when  it  shall  generally  shut  up,  or  pull  down, 
churches ;  when  the  few  buildings  which  remain  of  this 
kind  shall  be  opened  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
profane  apotheosis  of  monsters,  whose  vices  and  crimes 
have  no  parallel  amongst  men.  and  whom  all  other  men  con 
sider  as  objects  of  general  detestation  and  the  severest 
animadversion  of  law.  When,  in  the  place  of  that  religion 
of  social  benevolence  and  of  individual  self-denial,  in 
mockery  of  all  religion,  they  institute  impious,  blasphemous, 
indecent  theatric  rites  in  honour  of  their  vitiated,  perverted 
reason,  and  erect  altars  to  the  personification  of  their  own 
corrupt  and  bloody  republic;  when  schools  and  seminaries 
are  founded  at  public  expense  to  poison  mankind,  from 
generation  to  generation,  with  the  horrible  maxims  of  this 
impiety  ;  when,  wearied  out  with  incessant  martyrdom,  and 
the  cries  of  a  people  hungering  and  thirsting  for  religion, 
they  permit  it,  only  as  a  tolerated  evil — I  call  this  Atheism 
by  establishment. 

When  to  these  establishments  of  Regicide,  of  Jacobinism, 
and  of  Atheism,  you  add  the  correspondent  System  of 
Manners,  no  doubt  can  be  left  on  the  mind  of  a  thinking 
man  concerning  their  determined  hostility  to  the  human 
race.  Manners  are  of  more  importance  than  laws.  Upon 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  the  laws  depend.  The  law 
touches  us  but  here  and  there,  and  now  and  then.  Manners 
are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase, 
barbarize  or  refine  us,  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform, 
insensible  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in. 
They  give  their  whole  form  and  colour  to  our  lives. 
According  to  their  quality,  they  aid  morals,  they  supply 
them,  or  they  totally  destroy  them.  Of  this  the  new  French 
legislators  were  aware  ;  therefore,  with  the  same  method, 
and  under  the  same  authority,  they  settled  a  system  of 
manners,  the  most  licentious,  prostitute,  and  abandoned 
that  ever  has  been  known  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
coarse,  rude,  savage,  and  ferocious.  Nothing  in  the  Revo 
lution—no,  not  to  a  phrase  or  a  gesture,  not  to  the  fashion 
of  a  hat  or  a  shoe,  was  left  to  accident.  All  has  been  the 
result  of  design  ;  all  has  been  matter  of  institution.  No 
mechanical  means  could  be  devised  in  favour  of  this 
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incredible  system  of  wickedness  and  vice  that  has  not  been 
employed.  The  noblest  passions,  the  love  of  glory,  the 
love  of  country,  have  been  debauched  into  means  of  its 
preservation  and  its  propagation.  All  sorts  of  shows  and 
exhibitions,  calculated  to  inflame  and  vitiate  the  imagination 
and  pervert  the  moral  sense,  have  been  contrived.  They 
have  sometimes  brought  forth  five  or  six  hundred  drunken 
women  calling  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  for  the  blood  of 
their  own  children,  as  being  Royalists  or  Constitutionalists. 
Sometimes  they  have  got  a  body  of  wretches,  calling  them 
selves  fathers,  to  demand  the  murder  of  their  sons,  boasting 
that  Rome  had  but  one  Brutus,  but  that  they  could  show 
five  hundred.  There  were  instances  in  which  they  inverted 
and  retaliated  the  impiety  and  produced  sons,  who  called 
for  the  execution  of  their  parents.  The  foundation  of  their 
Republic  is  laid  in  moral  paradoxes.  Their  patriotism  is 
always  prodigy.  All  those  instances  to  be  found  in  history, 
whether  real  or  fabulous,  of  a  doubtful  public  spirit,  at  which 
morality  is  perplexed,  reason  is  staggered,  and  from  which 
affrighted  nature  recoils,  are  their  chosen  and  almost  sole 
examples  for  the  instruction  of  their  youth. 


We  have  already  seen  what  Burke's  opinion  was  of  the 
"nose-counting"  theory  of  government;  and  a  polity 
founded  thereon  naturally  aroused  his  bitterest  animosity. 
He  threw  himself  with  characteristic  energy  into  the 
struggle,  and  devoted  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to 
preaching  a  jehad  against  the  new  ideas. 

The  second  part  of  the  "  Reflections  "  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  powerful  indictment  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
revolutionists,  and  we  give  here  some  of  the  most  inter 
esting  passages  : — 

REVOLUTIONARY  BANKING  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE 
ENGLISH  SYSTEM.* 

At  present  the  state  of  their  treasury  sinks  every  day  more 
and  more  in  cash,  and  swells  more  and  more  in  fictitious 

*  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France." 
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representation.  When  so  little  within  or  without  is  now 
found  but  paper,  the  representative,  not  of  opulence,  but  of 
power,  they  imagine  that  our  flourishing  state  in  England  is 
owing  to  that  bank-paper,  and  not  the  bank-paper  to  the 
flourishing  condition  of  our  commerce,  to  the  solidity  of 
our  credit,  and  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  idea  of  power 
from  any  part  of  the  transaction.  They  forget  that  in 
England  not  one  shilling  of  paper-money  of  any  description 
is  renewed  but  of  choice  ;  that  the  whole  has  had  its  origin 
in  cash  actually  deposited  ;  and  that  it  is  convertible  at 
pleasure,  in  an  instant,  and  without  the  smallest  loss,  into 
cash  again.  Oar  paper  is  of  value  in  commerce  because  in 
law  it  is  of  none.  It  is  powerful  on  'Change  because  in 
Westminster  Hall  it  is  impotent.  In  payment  of  a  debt 
of  twenty  shillings,  a  creditor  may  refuse  all  the  paper 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Nor  is  there  among  us  a  single 
public  security,  of  any  quality  whatsoever,  that  is  enforced 
by  authority.  In  fact,  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  our 
paper  wealth,  instead  of  lessening  the  real  coin,  has  a  ten 
dency  to  increase  it  ;  instead  of  being  a  substitute  for 
money,  it  only  facilitates  its  entry,  its  exit,  and  its  circula 
tion  ;  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  prosperity,  and  not  the  badge 
of  distress.  Never  was  a  scarcity  of  cash  and  an  exuberance 
of  paper  a  subject  of  complaint  in  this  nation. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  REMEDY  FOR  ALL  FINANCIAL 
ILLS — Assignats. 

Their  fanatical  confidence  in  the  omnipotence  of  church 
plunder  has  induced  these  philosophers  to  overlook  all 
care  of  the  public  estate,  just  as  the  dream  of  the  philoso 
pher's  stone  induces  dupes,  under  the  more  plausible 
delusion  of  the  hermetic  art,  to  neglect  all  rational  means 
of  improving  their  fortunes.  With  these  philosophic 
financiers  this  universal  medium  of  church  mummy  is  to 
cure  all  the  evils  of  the  State.  These  gentlemen,  perhaps, 
do  not  believe  a  great  deal  in  the  miracles  of  piety  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  they  have  an  undoubted  faith 
in  the  prodigies  of  sacrilege.  Is  there  a  debt  which  presses 
them — issue  assignats.  Are  compensations  to  be  made, 
or  a  maintenance  decreed  to  those  whom  they  have 
robbed  of  their  freehold,  or  expelled  from  their  profession — 
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assignats.  Is  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out — assignats.  If  sixteen 
millions  sterling  of  these  assignats,  forced  on  the  people,  leave 
the  wants  of  the  State  as  urgent  as  ever — issue,  says  one, 
thirty  millions  sterling  of  assignats ;  says  another,  issue 
fourscore  millions  more  of  assignats.  The  only  difference 
among  their  financial  factions  is  on  the  greater  or  the  lesser 
quantity  of  assignats  to  be  imposed  on  the  public  sufferance. 
They  are  all  professors  of  assignats.  Even  those  whose 
natural  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  commerce,  not 
obliterated  by  philosophy,  furnish  decisive  arguments 
against  this  delusion,  conclude  their  arguments  by  pro 
posing  the  emission  of  assignats.  I  suppose  they  must 
talk  of  assignats^  as  no  other  language  could  be  under 
stood.  All  experience  of  their  inefficiency  does  not  in  the 
least  discourage  them.  Are  the  old  assignats  depreciated 
at  market  ?  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Issue  new  assignats. 
Mais  si  maladia  opiniatria,  non  vult  se  garire  quid  illi 
facere  ?  Assignare — postea  assignare  ;  ensuita  assignare. 
The  word  is  a  trifle  altered.  The  Latin  of  your  present 
doctors  may  be  better  than  that  of  your  old  comedy  ; 
their  wisdom  and  the  variety  of  their  resources  are  the 
same.  They  have  not  more  notes  in  their  song  than  the 
cuckoo  ;  though,  far  from  the  softness  of  that  harbinger 
of  summer  and  plenty,  their  voice  is  as  harsh  and  as 
ominous  as  that  of  the  raven. 

FROM  ANARCHY  TO  DESPOTISM  :  A  PROPHECY.* 

They  have  levelled  and  crushed  together  all  the  orders 
which  they  found,  even  under  the  coarse,  unartificial 
arrangement  of  the  Monarchy.!  It  is  here,  however,  that 
every  such  classification,  if  properly  ordered,  is  good  in 
all  forms  of  government,  and  composes  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  excesses  of  despotism,  as  well  as  it  is  the 
necessary  means  of  giving  effect  and  permanence  to  a 
Republic.  For  want  of  something  of  this  kind,  if  the  present 
project  of  a  Republic  should  fail,  all  securities  to  a  moderated 
freedom  fail  along  with  it ;  all  the  indirect  restraints  which 

*  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  I79°-" 
t  Referring   to    the  abolition  of    all    orders   of    nobility    and    the 
amalgamation  of  all  orders  in  one  Assembly. 
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mitigate  despotism  are  removed  ;  insomuch  that  if  Monarchy 
should  ever  again  obtain  an  entire  ascendancy  in  France, 
under  this  or  any  other  dynasty,  it  will  probably  be,  if  not 
voluntarily  tempered,  at  setting  out,  by  the  wise  and  virtuous 
counsels  of  the  prince,  the  most  completely  arbitrary  power 
that  has  ever  appeared  on  earth.* 

ANOTHER  PREDICTION  :  NAPOLEON  I.    ^ 

It  is,  besides,  to  be  considered  whether  an  assembly  like 
yours, f  even  supposing  that  it  was  in  possession  of  another 
sort  of  organ  through  which  its  orders  were  to  pass,  is 
fit  for  promoting  the  obedience  and  discipline  of  an 
army.  It  is  known  that  armies  have  hitherto  yielded  a 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  obedience  to  any  senate,  or 
popular  authority.  The  officers  must  totally  lose  the 
characteristic  disposition  of  military  men  if  they  see  with 
perfect  submission  and  due  admiration  the  dominion  of 

lawyers whose  military  policy  and   the  genius  of  whose 

command  (if  they  have  any)  must  be  as  uncertain  as  their 
duration  is  transient.  In  the  weakness  of  one  kind  of 
authority,  and  in  the  fluctuation  of  all,  the  officers  of  an 
army  will  remain  for  some  time  mutinous  and  full  of 
faction,  until  some  popular  general  who  understands  the 
art  of  conciliating  the  soldiery,  and  who  possesses  the  true 
spirit  of  command,  shall  draw  the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  him 
self.  Armies  will  obey  him  on  his  personal  account. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  securing  military  obedience  in  this 
state  of  things.  But  the  moment  in  which  that  event  shall 
happen,  the  person  who  really  commands  the  army  is  your 
master  ;  the  master  (that  is  little)  of  your  king,  the  master 
of  your  Assembly,  the  master  of  your  whole  Republic. 

THE  REVOLUTION  AND  EDUCATION. 
"JEAN  JACQUES"  AND  THE  CULT  OF  VANITY. { 

Besides  the  sure  tokens  which  are  given  by  the  spirit  of 
their  particular  arrangements,  there  are  some  characteristic 

*  This  is  a  striking  example  of  Burke's  prescience. 

t  The  French  Assembly. 

%  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly,  1791. 
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lineaments  in  the  general  policy  of  your  tumultuous  des 
potism  which,  in  my  opinion,  indicate  beyond  a  doubt  that 
no  revolution  whatsoever  in  their  disposition  is  to  be 
expected.  I  mean  their  scheme  of  educating  the  rising 
generation ;  the  principles  which  they  intend  to  instil  and 
the  sympathies  which  they  wish  to  form  in  the  mind,  at  the 
season  when  it  is  most  susceptible.  Their  great  problem  is 
to  find  a  substitute  for  all  the  principles  which  hitherto  have 

been  employed  to  regulate  the  human  will  and  action 

Their  object  is  to  merge  all  natural  and  all  social  sentiment  in 
inordinate  vanity.  When  your  lords  had  many  writers  as 
immoral  they  chose  Rousseau,  because  in  him  that  peculiar 
vice  which  they  wished  to  erect  into  ruling  virtue  was  by  far 
the  most  conspicuous. 

We  have  had  the  great  professor  and  founder  of  the 
philosophy  of  vanity  in  England.  As  I  had  good  oppor 
tunities  of  knowing  his  proceedings  almost  from  day  to 
day,  he  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  he  entertained  no 
principle  either  to  influence  his  heart,  or  to  guide  his  under 
standing,  but  vanity.  With  this  vice  he  was  possessed  to  a 

degree  little  short  of   madness It  is  that  new  invented 

virtue  which  your  masters  canonize  that  led  your  moral  hero 
to  exhaust  the  stores  of  his  powerful  rhetoric  in  the 
expression  of  universal  benevolence,  while  his  heart  was  inca 
pable  of  harbouring  one  spark  of  common  parental  affection. 
Benevolence  to  the  whole  species,  and  want  of  feeling 
for  every  individual  with  whom  the  professors  come  in 
contact,  form  the  character  of  the  new  philosophy.  Setting 
up  for  an  unsocial  independence,  this,  their  hero  of  vanity, 
refuses  the  just  price  of  common  labour,  as  well  as  the 
tribute  which  opulence  owes  to  genius,  and  which,  when 
paid,  honours  the  giver  and  the  receiver  ;  and  then  he 
pleads  his  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  his  crimes.  He  melts 
with  tenderness  for  those  only  who  touch  him  by  the  remotest 
relation,  and  then,  without  one  natural  pang,  casts  away,  as 
a  sort  of  offal  and  excrement,  the  spawn  of  his  disgustful 
amours,  and  sends  his  children  to  the  hospital  for 
foundlings.  The  bear  loves,  licks,  and  forms  her  young  ; 
but  bears  are  not  philosophers.  Vanity,  however,  finds  its 
account  in  reversing  the  train  of  our  natural  feelings. 
Thousands  admire  the  sentimental  writer ;  the  affectionate 
father  is  hardly  known  in  his  parish. 
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Under  this  philosophic  instructor  in  the  ethics  of  vanity, 
they  have  attempted  in  France  a  regeneration  of  the  moral 
constitution  of  man.  Statesmen  like  your  present  rulers 
exist  by  everything  which  is  spurious,  fictitious,  and 
false  ;  by  everything  which  takes  the  man  from  his  house 
and  sets  him  on  a  stage ;  which  makes  him  up  an  artificial 
creature  with  painted,  theatric  sentiments,  fit  to  be  seen  by 
the  glare  of  candle-light,  and  formed  to  be  contemplated  at 
a  distance.  Vanity  is  too  apt  to  prevail  in  all  of  us,  and  in 
all  countries.  To  the  improvement  of  Frenchmen  it  seems 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  taught  upon 
system.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  present  rebellion  was  its 
legitimate  offspring,  and  it  is  piously  fed  by  that  rebellion 
with  a  daily  dole. 


VIII.— BURKE'S  VERSATILITY  AS  WRITER  AND 
ORATOR. 

Examples  of  his  Panegyric — Descriptive  Powers — Invective — 
Sarcasm  and  Irony — Poetic  Eloquence. 

THE  selections  already  given  will  have  placed  before  the 
reader  a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  Burke's  political  and 
economic  principles.  I  now  proceed  to  give  examples 
of  his  literary  and  oratorical  style.  I  have  previously 
adverted  to  his  rupture  with  Fox,  owing  to  their  differences 
on  the  French  Revolution,  and  have  pointed  out  the  over 
mastering  conviction  which  alone  could  have  led  to  the 
termination  of  a  friendship  which  had  lasted  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  the  strength  of  which  is  shown  by  the  following 
panegyric,  which  forms  the  peroration  of  Burke's  speech  on 
Fox's  East  India  Bill  :— 

BURKE'S  PANEGYRIC. 

And  now,  having  done  my  duty  to  the  Bill,  let  me  say  a 
word  to  the  author.  I  should  leave  him  to  his  own  noble 
sentiments,  if  the  unworthy  and  illiberal  language  with  which 
he  has  been  treated,  beyond  all  example  of  Parliamentary 
liberty,  did  not  make  a  few  words  necessary,  not  so  much  in 
justice  to  him  as  to  my  own  feelings.  I  must  say,  then,  that 
it  will  be  a  distinction,  honourable  to  the  age,  that  the 
rescue  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  human  race  that  ever 
were  so  grievously  oppressed,  from  the  greatest  tyranny  that 
ever  was  exercised,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  abilities  and 
disposition  equal  to  the  task  ;  that  it  has  fallen  to  one  who 
has  the  enlargement  to  comprehend,  the  spirit  to  undertake, 
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and  the  eloquence  to  support  so  great  a  measure  of 
hazardous  benevolence.  His  spirit  is  not  owing  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  men  and  things  :  he  well  knows 
what  snares  are  opened  about  his  feet — from  personal 
animosity,  from  Court  intrigues,  and  possibly  from  popular 
delusion.  But  he  has  put  to  hazard  his  ease,  his  security, 
his  interest,  his  powers,  even  his  darling  popularity,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  people  whom  he  has  never  seen.  This  is  the 
road  that  all  heroes  have  trod  before  him.  He  is  traduced 
and  abused  for  his  supposed  motives.  He  will  remember 
that  obloquy  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
all  true  glory ;  he  will  remember  that  it  was  not  only  in  the 
Roman  customs,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
things,  that  calumny  and  abuse  are  essential  parts  of  triumph. 
These  thoughts  will  support  a  mind,  which  only  exists  for 
honour,  under  the  burthen  of  temporary  reproach.  He  is 
doing,  indeed,  a  great  good,  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot, 
and  almost  as  rarely  coincides  with  the  desires,  of  any  man. 
Let  him  use  his  time.  Let  him  give  the  whole  length  of  the 
reins  to  his  benevolence.  He  is  now  on  a  great  eminence, 
where  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  turned  to  him.  He  may 
live  long,  he  may  do  much.  But  here  is  the  summit.  He 
never  can  exceed  what  he  does  this  day. 

He  has  faults  ;  but  they  are  faults  that,  though  they  may 
in  a  small  degree  tarnish  the  lustre,  and  sometimes  impede 
the  march,  of  his  abilities,  have  nothing  in  them  to  ex 
tinguish  the  fire  of  great  virtues.  In  those  faults  there  is 
no  mixture  of  deceit,  of  hypocrisy,  of  pride,  of  ferocity,  of 
complexional  despotism,  or  want  of  feeling  for  the  distresses 
of  mankind.  His  are  faults  which  might  exist  in  a  descen 
dant  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  as  they  did  exist  in  that 
father  of  his  country.  Henry  IV.  wished  that  he  might 
live  to  see  a  fowl  in  the  pot  of  every  peasant  in  his  kingdom. 
That  sentiment  of  homely  benevolence  was  worth  all  the 
splendid  sayings  that  are  recorded  of  kings.  But  he  wished, 
perhaps,  for  more  than  could  be  obtained,  and  the  goodness 
of  the  man  exceeded  the  power  of  the  king.  But  this 
gentleman,  a  subject,  may  this  day  say  this  at  least,  with 
truth,  that  he  secures  the  rice  in  his  pot  to  every  man  in 
India 

I  confess  I  anticipate  with  joy  the  reward  of  those  whose 
whole  consequence,  power,  and  authority  exist  only  for  the 
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benefit  of  mankind  ;  and  I  carry  my  mind  to  all  the  peoples, 
and  all  the  names  and  descriptions  that,  relieved  by  this 
Bill,  will  bless  the  labours  of  this  Parliament,  and  the  con 
fidence  which  the  best  House  of  Commons  has  given  to 
him  who  the  best  deserves  it.  The  little  cavils  of  party  will 
not  be  heard  where  freedom  and  happiness  will  be  felt. 
There  is  not  a  tongue,  a  nation,  or  religion  in  India  which 
will  not  bless  the  presiding  care  and  manly  beneficence  of 
this  House,  and  of  him  who  proposes  to  you  this  great 
work.  Youi  names  will  never  be  separated  before  the 
throne  of  the  Divine  Goodness,  in  whatever  language  or 
with  whatever  rites  pardon  is  asked  for  sin,  and  reward  for 
those  who  imitate  the  Godhead  in  his  universal  bounty  to 
his  creatures.  These  honours  you  deserve,  and  they  will 
surely  be  paid,  when  all  the  jargon  of  influence,  and  party, 
and  patronage  is  swept  into  oblivion. 

I  have  spoken  what  I  think  and  what  I  feel  of  the  mover 
of  this  Bill.  An  honourable  friend  of  mine,  speaking  of  his 
merits,  was  charged  with  having  made  a  studied  panegyric. 
I  don't  know  what  his  was.  Mine,  I  am  sure,  is  a  studied 
panegyric,  the  fruit  of  much  meditation,  the  result  of  the 
observation  of  near  twenty  years.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
happy  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day ;  I  feel  myself  over 
paid  for  the  labours  of  eighteen  years  when  at  this  late 
period  I  am  able  to  take  my  share,  by  one  humble  vote,  in 
destroying  a  tyranny  that  exists  to  the  disgrace  of  this 
nation,  and  the  destruction  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  human 
species. 

The  following  passage  from  the  speech  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Burke's  powers  of  graphic 
description  : — 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  BURKE'S  DESCRIPTIVE  POWERS. 

When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to  do  with 
men  who  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or  whom  no 
treaty  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and  who  were  the 
determined  enemies  of  human  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed 
to  make  the  country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible  and 
predestinated  criminals  a  memorable  example  to  mankind. 
He  resolved,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of 
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such    things,   to    leave    the   whole    Carnatic  an   everlasting 
monument  of  vengeance,  and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as 
a  barrier   between  him  and  those  against   whom  the  faith 
which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  together  was 
no  protection.     He  became  at  length  so  confident  of  his 
force,  so  collected  in   his  might,  that   he  made  no  secret 
whatsoever  of  his  dreadful  resolution.     Having  terminated 
his  disputes  with  every  enemy  and  every  rival,  who  buried 
their  mutual  animosities  in  their  common  detestation  against 
the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  he   drew  from   every 
quarter  whatever  a   savage  ferocity  could  add  to  his  new 
rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction  ;  and,  compounding  all 
the   materials    of    fury,    havoc,    and    desolation    into    one 
black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on   the  declivities  of  the 
mountains.     While  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly 
and    stupidly    gazing    on    this    menacing    meteor,    which 
blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured 
down    the  whole   of  its   contents  upon   the    plains  of  the 
Carnatic.     Then  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which 
no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue 
can  adequately  tell.    All   the  horrors  of  war  before  known 
or   heard  of  were  mercy  to  that  new  havoc.     A  storm  of 
universal    fire   blasted  every  field,  consumed  every  house, 
destroyed  every  temple.     The  miserable  inhabitants,  flying 
from  their  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered  ;  others, 
without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank,  or 
sacredness  of  function  ;  fathers  torn  from  children,  husbands 
from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amid 
the  goading  spears  of  drivers,  and  the  trampling  of  pursuing 
horses,  were  swept  into  captivity  in  an  unknown  and  hostile 
land.      Those  who  were  able  to   evade  this   tempest    fled 
to    the  walled  cities  ;    but,  escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and 

exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine 

For  months  together  these  creatures  of  sufferance — whose 
very  excess  and  luxury  in  their  most  plenteous  days  had 
fallen  short  of  the  allowance  of  our  austerest  fasts — silent, 
patient,  resigned,  without  sedition  or  disturbance,  almost 
without  complaint,  perished  by  an  hundred  a  day  in  the 
streets  of  Madras  ;  every  day  seventy  at  least  laid  their 
bodies  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  glacis  of  Tanjore,  and  expired 

of  famine  in  the  granary  of  India For  eighteen  months, 

without  intermission,  this  destruction  raged  from  the  gates 
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of  Madras  to  the  gates  of  Tanjore  ;  and  so  completely  did 
these  masters  in  their  art,  Hyder  Ali  and  his  more  ferocious 
son,  absolve  themselves  of  their  impious  vow,  that  when  the 
British  armies  traversed,  as  they  did,  the  Carnatic  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  through  the  whole  line 
of  their  march  they  did  not  see  one  man,  not  one  woman, 
not  one  child,  not  one  four-footed  beast  of  any  description 
whatever.  One  dead,  uniform  silence  reigned  over  the 
whole  region. 

A    SPECIMEN  OF  BURKE'S    INVECTIVE   (FROM    THE    SAME 
SPEECH). 

What,  Sir,  would  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  Ministry  do 

on  the  view  of  the  ruins  of  such  works  before  them 

They  would  have  reduced  all  their  most  necessary  establish 
ments  ;  they  would  have  suspended  the  justest  payments  ; 
they  would  have  employed  every  shilling  derived  from  the 
producing,  to  re-animate  the  powers  of  the  unproductive 
parts.  While  they  were  performing  this  fundamental  duty, 
while  they  were  celebrating  these  mysteries  of  justice  and 
humanity,  they  would  have  told  the  corps  of  fictitious 
creditors,  whose  crimes  were  their  claims,  that  they  must 
keep  an  awful  distance  ;  that  they  must  silence  their  in 
auspicious  tongues  ;  that  they  must  hold  off  their  profane, 
unhallowed  paws  from  this  holy  work  ;  they  would  have 
proclaimed,  with  a  voice  that  should  make  itself  heard,  that 
in  every  country  the  first  creditor  is  the  plough  ;  that  this 
original,  indefeasible  claim  supersedes  every  other  demand. 

This  is  what  a  wise  and  virtuous  Ministry  would  have 
done  and  said.  This,  therefore,  is  what  our  Ministry  could 
never  think  of  saying  or  doing.  A  Ministry  of  another  kind 
would  have  first  improved  the  country,  and  have  thus  laid  a 
solid  foundation  for  future  opulence  and  future  force.  But 
on  this  grand  point  of  the  restoration  of  the  country  there 
is  not  a  syllable  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  our 
ministers,  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  they  felt  nothing  for  a 
land  desolated  by  fire  and  sword  and  famine ;  their 
sympathies  took  another  direction — they  were  touched  with 
pity  for  bribery,  so  long  tormented  with  a  fruitless  itching 
of  its  palms ;  their  bowels  yearned  for  usury  that  had  long 
missed  the  harvest  of  its  returning  months;  they  felt  for 
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peculation,  which  had  been  for  so  many  years  raking  in  the 
dust  of  an  empty  treasury  ;  they  were  melted  into  compas 
sion  for  rapine  and  oppression,  licking  their  dry,  parched, 
unbloody  jaws.  These  were  the  objects  of  their  solicitude. 
These  were  the  necessities  for  which  they  were  studious  to. 
provide. 

In  the  year  1795  Burke's  splendid  services  were  deservedly 
recognised  with  a  pension.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  New  Politics,  thought  fit  to  animadvert 
upon  this  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Burke  replied  to  the 
criticism  of  His  Grace  in  a  scathing  letter,  the  following 
extract  from  which  is  a  specimen  of  his  sarcasm  and  irony  : — 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  BURKE'S  SARCASM  AND  IRONY. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  really  seems  that 
while  His  Grace  was  meditating  his  well-considered  censure 
upon  me  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep.  Homer  nods,  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  may  dream ;  and  as  dreams  (even 
his  golden  dreams)  are  apt  to  be  ill-pieced  and  incongru 
ously  put  together,  His  Grace  preserved  his  idea  of  reproach 
to  me,  but  took  the  subject-matter  from  the  Crown-grants 
to  his  own  family.  This  is  the  stuff  of  which  his  dreams 
are  made.  In  that  way  of  putting  things  together  His 
Grace  is  perfectly  in  the  right.  The  grants  to  the  House 
of  Russell  were  so  enormous  as  not  only  to  outrage  economy, 
but  even  to  stagger  credibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
the  leviathan  among  all  the  creatures  of  the  Crown.  He 
tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk ;  he  plays  and  frolics  in 
the  ocean  of  the  royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he  is,  and  while 
"he  lies  floating  many  a  rood,"  he  is  still  a  creature.  His 
ribs,  his  fins,  his  whalebone,  his  blubber,  the  very  spiracles 
through  which  he  spouts  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his 
origin,  and  covers  me  all  over  with  the  spray — everything 
of  him  and  about  him  is  from  the  throne.  Is  it  for  him  to 
question  a  dispensation  of  the  Royal  favour? 

I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  draw  any  sort  of  parallel  between 
the  public  merits  of  His  Grace,  by  which  he  justifies  the 
grants  he  holds,  and  these  services  of  mine,  on  the  favour 
able  construction  of  which  I  have  obtained  what  His 
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Grace  so  much  disapproves.  In  private  life  I  have  not  at 
all  the  honour  of  acquaintance  with  the  noble  Duke.  But 
I  ought  to  presume,  and  it  costs  me  nothing  to  do  so,  that 
he  abundantly  deserves  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  those  who 
live  with  him.  But  as  to  public  service,  why,  truly,  it  would 
not  be  more  ridiculous  for  me  to  compare  myself  in  rank, 
in  fortune,  in  splendid  descent,  in  youth,  strength,  or  figure, 
with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  than  to  make  a  parallel  between 
his  services  and  my  attempts  to  be  useful  to  my  country. 
It  would  not  be  gross  adulation,  but  uncivil  irony,  to  say 
that  he  has  any  public  merit  of  his  own  to  keep  alive  the 
idea  of  the  services  by  which  his  vast  landed  pensions  were 
obtained.  My  merits,  whatever  they  are,  are  original  and 
personal ;  his  are  derivative.  It  is  his  ancestor,  the  original 
pensioner,  that  has  laid  up  this  inexhaustible  fund  of  merit, 
which  makes  His  Grace  so  very  delicate  and  exceptious 
about  the  merit  of  all  other  grantees  of  the  Crown.  Had 
he  permitted  me  to  remain  in  quiet,  I  should  have  said : 
"'Tis  his  estate;  that's  enough.  It  is  his  by  law;  what 
have  I  to  do  with  it  or  its  history  ?"  He  would  naturally 
have  said  on  his  side  :  "  'Tis  this  man's  fortune.  He  is  as 
good  now  as  my  ancestor  was  250  years  ago.  I  am  a 
young  man  with  very  old  pensions  ;  he  is  an  old  man  with 
very  young  pensions — that's  all." 


No  abridgment  of  Burke  would  be  complete  without  the 
famous  passage  in  the  "  Reflections "  describing  Marie 
Antoinette  as  Dauphiness,  and  I,  therefore,  give  it  as  a 
fitting  termination  to  these  selections,  and  as  a  fine  example 
of  his  poetic  eloquence  : — 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  BURKE'S  POETIC  ELOQUENCE. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
Queen  of  France,  then  the  Dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and 
surely  never  before  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  herself 
hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw 
her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the 
elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in — glittering  like  the 
Morning  Star,  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and  joy.  Oh  !  what 
a  revolution  !  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have  to  contemplate 
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without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall !  Little  did  I 
dream,  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of 
enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever 
be  obliged  to  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace 
concealed  in  that  bosom  ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should 
have  lived  to  see  such  disaster  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation 
of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of 
cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leapt 
from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened 
her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of 
sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has  succeeded  ;  and 
the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  for  ever.  Never,  never 
more  shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and 
sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that 
subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in 
servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The 
unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the 
nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise,  is  gone  ! 
It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of 
honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired 
courage  while  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  what 
ever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil, 
by  losing  all  its  grossness. 

This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment  had  its 
origin  in  the  ancient  chivalry;  and  the  principle,  though 
varied  in  its  appearance  by  the  varying  state  of  human 
affairs,  subsisted  and  influenced,  through  a  long  succession 
of  generations,  even  to  the  time  we  live  in.  If  it  should 
ever  be  totally  extinguished,  the  loss,  I  fear,  will  be  great. 
It  is  this  which  has  given  its  character  to  modern  Europe. 
It  is  this  which  has  distinguished  it  under  all  its  forms  of 
government,  and  distinguished  it  to  its  advantage,  from 
the  States  of  Asia,  and  possibly  from  those  States  which 
flourished  in  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  antique  world. 
It  was  this  which,  without  confounding  ranks,  had  produced 
a  noble  equality,  and  handed  it  down  through  all  the 
gradations  of  social  life.  It  was  this  opinion  which 
mitigated  kings  into  companions,  and  raised  private  men 
to  be  fellows  with  kings.  Without  force  or  opposition,  it 
subdued  the  fierceness  of  pride  and  power ;  it  obliged 
sovereigns  to  submit  to  the  soft  collar  of  social  esteem, 
compelled  stern  authority  to  submit  to  elegance,  and  gave 
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a  domination  vanquisher  of  laws  to  be  subdued  by  manners. 
But  now  all  is  to  be  changed.  All  the  pleasing  illusions 
which  made  power  gentle,  and  obedience  liberal,  which 
harmonized  the  different  states  of  life,  and  which,  by  a  bland 
assimilation,  incorporated  with  politics  the  sentiments  which 
beautify  and  soften  private  society,  are  to  be  dissolved  by 
this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason.  All  the 
decent  drapery  of  life  is  to  be  rudely  torn  off.  All  the 
superadded  ideas,  furnished  from  the  wardrobe  of  a 
moral  imagination,  which  the  heart  owns,  and  the  under 
standing  ratifies,  as  necessary  to  cover  the  defects  of  our 
naked,  shivering  nature,  and  to  raise  it  to  dignity  in  our 
own  estimation,  are  to  be  exploded,  as  a  ridiculous,  absurd, 

and  antiquated  fashion On  the  scheme  of  this  barbarous 

philosophy,  which  is  the  offspring  of  cold  hearts  and  muddy 
understandings,  and  which  is  as  void  of  solid  wisdom  as 
it  is  destitute  of  all  taste  and  elegance,  laws  are  to  be 
supported  only  by  their  own  terrors,  and  by  the  concern 
which  each  individual  may  find  in  them,  from  his  own 
private  speculations,  or  can  spare  to  them  from  his  own 
private  interests.  In  the  groves  of  their  academy,  at  the 
end  of  every  vista,  you  see  nothing  but  the  gallows.  Nothing 
is  left  which  engages  the  affections  on  the  part  of  the 
commonwealth.  On  the  principles  of  this  mechanic 
philosophy  our  institutions  can  never  be  embodied,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  in  persons  ;  so  as  to  create  in  us 
love,  veneration,  or  attachment.  But  that  sort  of  reason 
which  banishes  the  affections  is  incapable  of  filling  their 
place.  These  public  affections,  combined  with  manners, 
are  required  sometimes  as  supplements,  sometimes  as 

corrections,  always  as  aids  to  law There  ought  to  be 

a  system  of  manners  in  every  nation  which  a  well-formed 
mind  would  be  disposed  to  relish.  To  make  us  love  our 
country,  our  country  ought  to  be  lovely. 


IX.— BURKEIANA. 

Being  One    Hundred  Aphorisms  and  Dicta  from   Burke V 
Writings  and  Speeches. 


PARTY  divisions,  whether  on  the  whole  operating  for  good 
or  evil,  are  things  inseparable  from  free  government. 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  men  to  be  wrong  in  their  feelings 
concerning  public  misconduct ;  as  rare  to  be  right  in  their 
speculation  upon  the  cause  of  it. 

Every  age  has  its  own  manners  and  its  politics  dependent 
upon  them,  and  the  same  attempt  will  not  be  made  against 
a  Constitution  fully  formed  and  matured  that  was  used  to 
destroy  it  in  the  cradle,  or  to  resist  its  growth  during  its 
infancy. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  forms  of  a  free  and  the 
ends  of  an  arbitrary  Government  were  things  not  altogether 
incompatible. 

Whatever  be  the  road  to  power,  that  is  the  road  which 
will  be  trod. 

No  lines  can  be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wisdom.  • 
But  though  no  man  can  draw  a  stroke  between  the  confines 
$f  day  and  night,  yet  light  and  darkness  are  upon  the  whole 
tolerably  distinguishable. 

War  is  a  situation  which  sets  in  its  full  light  the  value  of 
the  hearts  of  a  people. 

The  virtue,  spirit,  and  essence  of  a  House  of  Commons 
consists  in  its  being  the  express  image  of  the  feelings  of  the 
nation. 

Party   is  a  body  of  men  united  for  promoting  by  their 
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joint  endeavours  the  national  interest  upon  some  particular 
principle  in  which  they  are  all  agreed. 

Public  life  is  a  situation  of  power  and  energy ;  he  tres 
passes  against  his  duty  who  sleeps  upon  his  watch,  as  well 
as  he  that  goes  over  to  the  enemy. 

There  is  no  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable. 

Interested  timidity  disgraces  as  much  in  the  Cabinet  as 
personal  timidity  does  in  the  field.  But  timidity  with 
regard  to  the  well-being  of  our  country  is  heroic  virtue. 

Great  men  are  the  guide-posts  and  land-marks  of  the 
State. 

To  tax  and  to  please,  no  more  than  to  love  and  to  be 
wise,  is  not  given  to  men. 

£      An    Englishman    is    the    unfittest  person   on    earth  to 
*  argue  another  Englishman  into  slavery. 

II  do  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  people. 

v      The  question  with  me  is,  not  whether  you  have  a  right  to 
^render  your  people  miserable,  but  whether  it  is  not  your 
interest  to  make  them  happy. 

J        Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom, 
^  and  a  great  empire  and  little  minds  go  ill  together. 

Plain,  good  intention,  which  is  as  easily  discovered  at  the 
first  view  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  last,  is,  let  me  say,  of 
no  mean  force  in  the  government  of  mankind. 

Virtue  will  catch,  as  well  as  vice,  by  contact. 

The  poorest  being  that  crawls  on  earth,  contending  to 
save  itself  from  injustice  and  oppression,  is  an  object 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man. 

The  extreme  of  liberty  (which  is  its  abstract  perfection, 
j  but  its    real  fault)  obtains  nowhere,    nor  ought  to    obtain 

1  anywhere But  it  ought  to  be  the  constant  aim  of  every 

\  wise  public  counsel  to  find  out with  how  little,  not  how 

much,  of  this  restraint  the  community  can  subsist. 

Nothing  in  progression  can  rest  on  its  original  plan.  We 
may  as  well  think  of  rocking  a  grown  man  in  the  cradle  of  an 
infant. 
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They  who  raise  suspicions  on  the  good  on  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  ill  men  are  of  the  party  of  the  latter. 

A  conscientious  person  would  rather  doubt  his  own  judg 
ment  than  condemn  his  species. 

!  y      He  that   accuses  all   mankind   of  corruption    ought    to 
$  remember  that  he  is  sure  to  convict  only  one. 

It    is    impossible  that  anything  should  be    necessary  to 
commerce  which  is  inconsistent  with  justice. 

Bad  laws  are  the  worst  sort  of  tyranny. 
I  have  no  idea  of  a  liberty  unconnected  with  honesty  and 
justice. 

//  We  are  all  a  sort  of  children  that  must  be  soothed  and 
managed. 

What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue ! 
He  censures  God  who  quarrels  with  the  imperfections  of 
fr  man. 

The  use  of  character  is  to  be  a  shield  against  calumny. 

Obloquy  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
all  true  glory  ;  calumny  and  abuse  are  essential  parts  of 
triumph. 

I  have  known  merchants  with  the  sentiments  and  the 
abilities  of  great  statesmen  ;  and  I  have  seen  persons  in 
the  rank  of  statesmen  with  the  conceptions  and  character  of 
pedlars. 

The  situation  of  man  is  the  preceptor  of  his  duty. 

r 

He  who  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  equal  understanding 
doubles  his  own.  He  who  profits  of  a  superior  under 
standing  raises  his  pavers  to  a  level  with  the  height  of  the 
superior  understanding  he  unites  with. 

The  effect  of  liberty  to  individuals  is  that  they  may  do 
what  they  please ;  we  ought  to  see  what  it  will  please  them 
to  do  before  we  risk  congratulations  which  may  be  soon 
turned  into  complaints. 

Whenever  our  neighbour's  house  is  on  fire,  it  cannot  be 
amiss  for  the  engines  to  play  a  little  on  our  own.  Better  to 
be  despised  for  too  anxious  apprehensions  than  ruined  by 
too  confident  a  security. 
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No  sound  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  church  but  the  healing 

voice  of  Christian   charity Surely  the  church  is  a  place 

where  one  day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions 
and  animosities  of  mankind. 

A  State  without  the  means  of  some  change  is  without  the 
means  of  its  conservation. 

No  experience  has  taught  us  that  in  any  other  course  or 
method  than  that  of  an  hereditary  Crown,  our  liberties  can  be 
regularly  perpetuated  and  preserved  sacred  as  our  hereditary 
rights. 

The  Temple  of  Honour  ought  to  be  seated  on  an 
eminence.  If  it  be  opened  through  virtue,  let  it  be  remem 
bered,  too,  that  virtue  is  never  tried  but  by  some  difficulty 
and  some  struggle. 

Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural  rights,  which 

may  and  do  exist  in  total  independence  of  it Government 

is  a  contrivance   of  human    wisdom  to  provide  for  human 
wants. 

Almost  all  the  high-bred  Republicans  of  my  time  have, 
after  a  short  space,  become  the  most  decided,  thorough 
paced  courtiers. 

There  ought  to  be  a  system  of  manners  in  every  nation 
which  a  well-formed  mind  would  be  disposed  to  relish. 
To  make  us  love  our  country,  our  country  ought  to  be 
lovely. 

Kings  will  be  tyrants  from  policy  when  subjects  are  rebels 
'    from  principle. 

Criminal  means,  once  tolerated,  are  soon  preferred.  They 
present  a  shorter  cut  to  the  object  than  through  the  high 
way  of  the  moral  virtues. 

jf     Conduct — the  only  language  that  rarely  lies. 
\"  Too  much"    and   "too  little"  are  treason  against  pro 
perty. 

I  hope  we  shall  never  be  so  totally  lost  to  all  sense  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  us  by  the  law  of  social  union  as,  upon 
any  pretext  of  public  service,  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  a 
single  unoffending  citizen. 

No  man  can  mortgage  his  injustice  as  a  pawn  for  his 
fidelity. 
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A  brave  people  will  certainly  prefer  liberty,  accompanied 
with  a  virtuous  poverty,  to  a  depraved  and  wealthy 

servitude I  shall  always,  however,  consider  that  liberty 

is  very  equivocal  in  her  appearance,  which  has  not  wisdom 
and  justice  for  her  companions,  and  does  not  lead 
prosperity  and  plenty  in  her  train. 

Nobility  is  a  graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order.  It  is 
the  Corinthian  capital  of  polished  society. 

It  is  a  sour,  malignant,  envious  disposition,  without  taste 
for  the  reality,  or  for  any  image  or  representation  of  virtue, 
that  sees  with  joy  the  unmerited  fall  of  what  had  long 
flourished  in  splendour  and  in  honour. 

It  is  not  with  much  credulity  I  listen  to  any  when  they 
speak  evil  of  those  whom  they  are  going  to  plunder.  An 
enemy  is  a  bad  witness ;  a  robber  is  a  worse. 

In  history  a  great  volume  is  unrolled  for  our  instruction, ! 
drawing  the  materials  of  future  wisdom  from  the  past  errors  ' 
and  infirmities  of  mankind. 

It  is  in  the  principle  of  injustice  that  the  danger  lies,  and 
not  in  the  description  of  persons  on  whom  it  is  first 
exercised. 

If  prescription  be  once  shaken,  no  species  of  property  is 
secure. 

The  great  source  of  my  solicitude  is  lest  it  should  ever  be 
considered  in  England  as  the  policy  of  a  State  to  seek  a 
resource  in  confiscations  of  any  kind,  or  that  any  one 
description  of  citizens  should  be  brought  to  regard  any  of 
the  others  as  their  proper  prey. 

Justice  is  itself  the  great  standing  policy  of  civil  society, 
and  any  eminent  departure  from  it,  under  any  circum 
stances,  lies  under  the  suspicion  of  being  no  policy  at  all. 

A  disposition  to  preserve,  and  an  ability  to  improve, 
taken  together,  would  be  my  standard  of  a  statesman. 

Superstition  is  the  religion  of  feeble  minds. 

Eloquence  may  exist  without  a  proportionable  degree  of 
wisdom. 

Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by  the  supreme 
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ordinance  of  a  parental  Guardian  and  Legislator,  who  knows 
us  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better,  too. 

He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves  and 
sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper. 

Rage  and  frenzy  will  pull  down  more  in  half  an  hour  than 
prudence,  deliberation,  and  foresight  can  build  up  in  a 
hundred  years. 

If  circumspection  and  caution  are  a  part  of  wisdom 
when  we  work  only  upon  inanimate  matter,  surely  they 
become  a  part  of  duty,  too,  when  the  subject  of  our  demoli 
tion  and  construction  is  not  brick  and  timber,  but  sentient 
beings,  by  the  sudden  alteration  of  whose  state,  condition, 
and  habits  multitudes  may  be  rendered  miserable. 

In  my  course  I  have  known — and,  according  to  my 
measure,  have  co-operated  with — great  men  ;  and  I  have 
never  yet  seen  any  plan  which  has  not  been  mended  by  the 
observations  of  those  who  were  much  inferior  in  under 
standing  to  the  person  who  took  the  lead  in  the  business. 

Those  who  are  habitually  employed  in  finding  and 
displaying  faults  are  unqualified  for  the  work  of  reformation, 
because  their  minds  are  not  only  unfurnished  with  patterns 
of  the  fair  and  good,  but  by  habit  they  come  to  take  no 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  those  things.  By  hating 
vices  too  much,  they  come  to  love  men  too  little. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  is  the  State.  In  effect  all 
depends  upon  it,  whether  for  support  or  for  reformation. 

Let  us  only  suffer  any  person  to  tell  us  his  story,  morning 
and  evening,  but  for  one  twelvemonth,  and  he  will  become 
our  master. 

The  conduct  of  a  losing  party  never  appears  right ;  at 
least,  it  never  can  possess  the  only  infallible  criterion  of 
wisdom  to  vulgar  judgments — success. 

It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal  constitution  of  things  that 
men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.  Their  passions 
forge  their  fetters. 

How  often  the  desire  and  design  of  a  tyrannic  domination 
lurk  in  the  claim  of  an  extravagant  liberty. 

There  is  no  safety  for  honest  men  but  by  believing  all 
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possible  evil  of  evil  men,  and  by  acting  with  promptitude, 
decision,  and  steadiness  in  that  belief. 

There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  would  be  ashamed  not 
to  have  been  imposed  on.  There  is  a  confidence  necessary 
to  human  intercourse,  and  without  which  men  are  often 
more  injured  by  their  own  suspicions  than  they  would  be 
by  the  perfidy  of  others. 

The  credulity  of  dupes  is  as  inexhaustible  as  the  inven 
tion  of  knaves. 

When  the  people  have  once  tasted  the  flattery  of  knaves, 
they  can  no  longer  endure  reason,  which  appears  to  them 
only  in  the  form  of  censure  and  reproach. 

Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  disposition  to  put  moral  chains  upon  their  own 
appetites. 

Men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  extreme  1 
disrelish  to  be  told  of  their  duty. 

There  are  times  and  circumstances  in  which  not  to  speak 
out  is  at  least  to  connive. 

Indecision  is  the  natural  accomplice  of  violence. 

A  theory  concerning  government  may  become  as  much  a 
cause  of  fanaticism  as  a  dogma  in  religion. 

When  a  man  is  from  system  furious  against  monarchy  or 
episcopacy,  the  good  conduct  of  the  monarch  or  the  bishop 
has  no  other  effect  than  further  to  irritate  the  adversary. 
He  is  provoked  at  it,  as  furnishing  a  plea  for  preserving  the 
thing  which  he  wishes  to  destroy. 

A  Constitution  on  sufferance  is  a  Constitution  condemned. 
Sentence  is  already  passed  upon  it.  The  execution  is  only 
delayed. 

Provisions  for  security  are  not  to  be  received  from  those 
who  think  that  there  is  no  danger. 

The  whole  scheme  of  our  mixed  Constitution  is  to  prevent 
any  one  of  its  principles  from  being  carried  as  far  as,  taken 
by  itself,  and  theoretically,  it  would  go. 

Men    little   think    how    immorally    they   act    in    rashly  I 
meddling  with  what  they  do  not  understand. 
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If  we  do  not  take  to  our  aid  the  foregone  studies  of 
men  reputed  intelligent  and  learned,  we  shall  be  always 
beginners. 

Lawful  enjoyment  is  the  surest  method  to  prevent  un 
lawful  gratification. 

There  is  a  courageous  wisdom ;  there  is  also  a  false, 
reptile  prudence — the  result,  not  of  caution,  but  of  fear. 

A  great  State  is  too  much  envied,  too  much  dreaded,  to 
find  safety  in  humiliation.  To  be  secure,  it  must  be 
respected.  Power  and  eminence  and  consideration  are 
things  not  to  be  begged.  They  must  be  commanded. 

If  we  command  our  wealth,  we  shall  be  rich  and  free ;  if 
our  wealth  command  us,  we  are  poor  indeed.  We  are 
bought  by  the  enemy  with  the  treasure  from  our  own 
coffers. 

Often  has  a  man  lost  his  all  because  he  would  not  submit 
to  hazard  all  in  defending  it. 

A  peace  too  eagerly  sought  is  not  always  the  sooner 
obtained. 

Men  are  not  tied  to  one  another  by  papers  and  seals. 
They  are  led  to  associate  by  resemblances,  by  conformities, 
by  sympathies. 

As  to  war,  if  it  be  the  means  of  wrong  and  violence,  it  is 
the  sole  means  of  justice  among  nations.  Nothing  can 
banish  it  from  the  world.  They  who  say  otherwise,  intending 
to  impose  upon  us,  do  not  impose  upon  themselves. 

Our  Legislature  has  been  ever  closely  connected  with 
individual  feeling  and  individual  interest.  Personal  liberty 
in  England  has  been  a  direct  object  of  government. 

Virtues  have  their  place,  and  out  of  their  place  they 
hardly  deserve  the  name.  They  pass  into  the  neighbouring 
vice. 
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